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FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society 
was held at the Thorndike Hotel, Boston, Mass., on December 28th, 
and at the Peabody Museum of American Ethnology and Archzology, 
Cambridge, Mass., on December 2oth. 

The Society was called to order at 11 A.M. at the Thorndike 
Hotel. In the absence of Prof. F. W. Putnam, President of the 
Society, Prof. Edward S. Morse took the chair. 

Professor Morse made brief remarks of welcome, pointing out the 
interest which all anthropologists must take in the collection and 
study of folk-lore, and alluding to the manner in which inventions, as 
well as tales and traditions, were found to correspond in different 
parts of the world. 

Professor Morse then introduced Prof. H. Carrington Bolton as 
the presiding officer for the morning. Mr. M. H. Saville was ap- 
pointed to serve as Local Secretary. 

Mr. W. W. Newell, the Permanent Secretary, read the report of 
the Council for the year 1892, as follows :— 


At the end of its fifth year the Council of the American Folk- 
Lore Society is able to make a satisfactory report. The Council has 
every reason to believe that the Society is about to enter on a period 
of useful activity, and that increasing numbers and improved organi- 
zation will render it better able to deal with the extensive field which 
it is required to occupy. In previous reports, attention has been 
called to the desirability of promoting the formation of local branches, 
as the best means of strengthening the general Society. During the 
present year two additional branches have been formed, in the cities 
of New Orleans and Montreal, both of which begin with every pros- 
pect of a successful career. It is with great pleasure that the Council 
is able to record the extension of the influence of the Society in two 
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cities so widely separated, yet in a measure affiliated in consequence 
of the French influences to which both have been subject, while each 
is situated in a region still possessing a genuine folk-lore. In the 
course of the coming year there is every reason to suppose that the 
number of branches will be further increased. 

Under these circumstances, it seems desirable that some uniform- 
ity should be established in the titles of local organizations, a corre- 
spondence not hitherto effected. It appears to the Council that the 
name adopted in Montreal, namely, the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Montreal Branch, is the best hitherto proposed, and the Council 
therefore recommend that other branches adopt a corresponding 
designation. 

The time seems to have come in which it is necessary for the So- 
ciety to secure a regular corporate organization. At the last Annual 
Meeting, a committee on rules and incorporation of the Society was 
appointed. The committee have given the subject much considera- 
tion, and will report at the present meeting a scheme for the approval 
of the Society. After a careful examination of the laws of the 
several States, they have come to the conclusion that the purposes 
of the Society can best be served by obtaining a special act of in- 
corporation from the Legislature of Massachusetts, entitling the So- 
ciety to privileges similar to those enjoyed by other organizations. 

The Council in its last report advised the printing of a series of 
special memoirs, uniform with the Journal, and authority was given 
to proceed with such publication. Circumstances have delayed the 
execution of the plans of the committee of publication, but the first 
volume of such a series is now ready for the printer. In conformity 
with the recommendation previously made, a committee appointed at 
the last Annual Meeting has adopted a plan for providing ways and 
means for such additional publication, which will be brought to the 
attention of members of the Society. 

It is not necessary further to insist on the importance of taking 
steps to promote the collection of aboriginal traditions, with the view 
of securing the best possible record of primitive life in America, inas- 
much as such collection forms the chief reason for the existence of 
the Society, and has continually been dwelt on in its publications. 
The year in which is to be held a great Exposition in honor of Ameri- 
can discovery seems a suitable time for calling the attention of 
Americans interested in the subject to the necessity of completing 
the historical record by such an examination of living aboriginal tra- 
dition as may furnish means for a comparison which will assist in 
determining the true character of pre-Columbian American life. 

The Secretary reports that he has on his books the names of nine 
Life Members and four hundred and sixty-nine Annual Members. 
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About sixty libraries subscribe through the publishers of The Jour- 
nal of American Folk-Lore. 

The Treasurer reports a balance of $1,141.15, of which $200 was 
received as a donation from the Boston Branch. According to the 
rules of the Society, sums received as Life Membership fees, now eight 
in number, must be invested as a separate fund. 

Adopted by the Council, December 28, 1892. 

W. W. Newett, Secretary. 


The report of the Treasurer, in the absence of that officer, was 
read by the chair. The following is a summary of the report : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance carried over from 1891 . ; . ; ; $637.76 
Fees from Annual Members to date . , ; . 1,367.00 
Life Membership fee . ; ‘ 50.00 
Donation from the Boston Association (for the publi- 
cation fund) . , , : yr ; > 200.00 
Interest on bonds } ; ; : 15.50 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., credits for 1891 ‘ : , 65.57 
From sales : — 
Sale of bound volume and of covers . ‘ ; . 1.90 
Total ‘ ; ‘ ; - $2,337.73 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for Jour- 
nal of American Folk-Lore, Nos. 15, 16, 


17,18 i : $1,107.86 
Art Publishing Co, for illustration ‘ 8.19 
Stationery, printing, etc. . ; es 80.53 
Total : ‘ $1,196.58 ——— 
Balance to new account ; ; ° 1,141.15 $2,337.73 


The report was referred to an auditing committee. 

On the suggestion of the chair, the Society adopted a vote of 
thanks to the Boston Association for their generous contribution. 

The report of the Committee on Incorporation of the Society was 
read by Professor Bolton. The report stated that the committee, 
after giving the most careful consideration to the subject, had found 
that the State of Massachusetts offered the most favorable conditions. 
The committee therefore recommended that the Society procure in- 
corporation from the legislature of that State under a special act. 
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The committee also reported a set of by-laws. These were 
amended, on motion, by increasing the number of Councillors from 
eight to nine, who should divide into classes to serve for one, two, 
and three years. The by-laws, as amended, are as follows : — 


Proposep By-LAWS OF THE AMERICAN FoLk-Lore Society. 


Art. I. Name. The name of this corporation shall be The 
American Folk-Lore Society. 

Art. II. Odjects. The Society shall have for its object the study 
of folk-lore in general, and in particular the collection and publica- 
tion of the folk-lore of America. 

Art. III. Membership. Persons interested in the study of folk- 
lore, or who desire to aid the Society in its work, are eligible to 
membership. There shall be four classes of members, namely, 
Patrons, Honorary Members, Life Members, and Members. 


(1.) Members shall be elected by the Council. (2.) Members pay- 
ing to the Treasurer fifty dollars in one payment shall be designated 
Life Members. (3.) Honorary Members to the number of twenty- 
five may be chosen on account of eminence in folk-lore. Their 
names shall be proposed to the Council, and, if approved by the 
Council, they may be elected by the Society at any Annual Meeting. 
(4.) Persons paying to the Treasurer five hundred dollars in one pay- 
ment shall be designated Patrons. Patrons, Honorary Members, and 
Life Members shall be exempt from annual dues, and shall enjoy all 
the privileges of members. 

Art. IV. Annual Dues. The dues of members shall be three 
dollars per annum, payable on the first of January in each year. 
Members in arrears of dues for six months shall not receive the 
Journal of the Society, and those in arrears for more than one year 
may be dropped by the Council, provided that due notice be sent to 
them by the Permanent Secretary. Newly elected members must 
pay the current dues within three months after the election, or such 
election may be declared void by the Council. 

Art. V. Officers. The officers of the Society shall be as follows : 

A President. 
First Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Permanent Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
Curator. 
Nine Councillors. 
The Permanent Secretary and the Treasurer shall hold office for 
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five years. The two Vice-Presidents, Corresponding Secretary, and 
Curator shall be elected annually at the Annual Meeting. The nine 
Councillors first elected under these by-laws shall divide themselves 
into three groups, three Councillors to serve one year, three to serve 
two years, and three to serve three years; and thereafter three 
Councillors shall be elected annually to serve three years. 

The presiding officers of the local branches shall be ex-officio 
members of the Council. 

Art. VI. (1.) Council. The nine Councillors, together with the 
seven other officers above named, and the presiding officers of the 
local branches, shall constitute the Council of the Society. The 
Council shall conduct all the affairs of the Society, including the 
finances, the admission of members, the business of the meetings, 
and the issue of publications. 

The Council shall meet at least once a year in connection with the 
Annual Meeting. Special meetings of the Council may be called by 
the President and Permanent Secretary, ample notice being sent to 
members of the Council. i 

The Council shall have power to fill vacancies until the next suc- 
ceeding Annual Meeting of the Society. 

(2.) Elections. Any member of the Society may send nominations 
for officers, within thirty days of the Annual Meeting, to the Perma- 
nent Secretary, who shall lay the nominations before the Council. 
The Council shall then make up a ticket from the nominations, and 
present the same to the Society at the Annual Meeting for election. 

Art. VII. Duties of Officers. (1.) The President shall preside 
at all meetings of the Society and of the Council. 

(2.) In the absence of the President, the duties shall devolve on 
one of the Vice-Presidents. 

(3.) The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the foreign cor- 
respondence of the Society, and, with the Permanent Secretary and 
the Vice-Presidents, shall form a committee to promote and assist the 
establishment of local branches of the national Society. 

(4.) The Permanent Secretary shall be the general executive officer 
of the Society. He shall have charge of the documents and library 
of the Society. He shall superintend the business of publishing the 
Journal, the memoirs, and other works issued by the Society. He 
shall keep a correct register of all members. He shall aid the local 
committee in arranging the meetings of the Society. He shall report 
to the Council at the Annual Meeting of the Society the expenses of 
his office and the general status of the Society. He may employ the 
services of a clerk at a salary to be determined by the Council. 

(5.) The Treasurer shall receive the fees of members, and shall 
pay bills approved by the Permanent Secretary, or by the Council, 
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He shall set apart the fees received from Patrons and Life Members 
for a permanent fund, the income of which shall be expended under 
the direction of the Council. He shall report to the Council at the 
Annual Meeting the income and expenses of the current year and 
the financial status of the Society. 

(6.) The Curator shall have custody of objects of folk-lore interest 
belonging to the Society, and shall perform such other duties as may 
be designated by the Council. 

Art. VIII. Committees. The Council shall appoint from within 
its body the following committees : (1.) On membership. (2.) On 
publication ; (3.) On auditing accounts of the Permanent Secretary 
and the Treasurer ; and (4.) such other committees as may be deemed 
expedient. 

Art. 1X. Meetings. Meetings of the Society shall be held at 
least once a year, at such place and such time as may be determined 
by the Council. The regular business of the Society shall be trans- 
acted at the Annual Meeting. Members shall be notified of meetings 
at least three weeks in advance, by the Permanent Secretary. The 
details of organization of the meetings shall be conducted by the 
Permanent Secretary, assisted by the Local Secretary of the preceding 
meeting and a committee of citizens residing in or near the place of 
meeting. 

Art. X. Publications. The Society shall publish a Journal, of a 
scientific character, for the purpose of preserving and diffusing know- 
ledge relating to folk-lore. This Journal shall be published at such 
intervals and in such style as the Council shall direct. It shall be 
conducted by an editor appointed by the Council, and who shall be 
assisted by the Publication Committee. The Society may also pub- 
lish Memoirs embodying monographs too extensive for insertion in 
the Journal, and such other works as may be ordered by the Council. 
One copy of the Journal shall be sent gratis to each member not in 
arrears, to Honorary Members, and Life Members. The Memoirs 
and other publications shall be sold at prices to be determined by the 
Council. 

Art. XI. Local Branches. Local branches may be organized, 
with their own independent officers and regulations, by members of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, provided the organization is ap- 
proved by the Council. The presiding officer of local branches shall 
be ex-officio members of the Council of the American Folk-Lore 
Society. 

Art. XII. Amendments. These by-laws may be amended at 
any Annual Meeting of the Society, by a two thirds vote of those 
present, provided the proposed amendments are approved by the 
Council, and provided further that, after such approval, notice of the 
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proposed changes be sent by the Permanent Secretary to each mem- 
ber of the Society at least three weeks before the meeting at which 
the proposed amendments shall be acted upon. 


On motion of Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, seconded by Professor Pen- 
hallow, the by-laws, as amended, were adopted by the Society, and 
the committee was continued, with the addition of Dr. D. G. Brinton, 
in order to procure incorporation in the manner suggested. 


On behalf of the Committee on Publication, the Secretary read the 
following report : — 


PLAN FOR A FUND FOR THE PUBLICATION OF SPECIAL MEMOIRS. 


The American Folk-Lore Society was founded in 1888 for the 
purpose of collecting and publishing the folk-lore — including myths, 
superstitions, legends, and customs — of America. 

The Society holds annual meetings at which reports are received 
and papers read. ’ 

The Journal of American Folk-Lore, a quarterly periodical pub- 
lished by the Society, contains about one hundred pages in each 
issue and is now in its fifth volume. 

Asarticles printed in The Journal are necessarily limited in extent, 
a thoroughly comprehensive treatment of a special subject is not 
possible. 

It is therefore desirable to establish the publication of a series of 
monographs, uniform in style and size with The Journal, to be enti- 
tled “ Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society.” 

Among works already in preparation as appropriate for such a 
series may be named the following : Folk-Lore of French Louisiana; 
Current Superstitions among the English-speaking population ; Al- 
gonquin Mythology. 

There are in this country many collections of folk-lore matter as 
yet unprinted, and there is ample opportunity for collecting addi- 
tional material. Many vexed questions concerning the religious 
faiths and customs of pre-Columbian times remain unanswered, in 
consequence of the lack of printed records for study and com- 
parison. 

It is evident that the small annual fee of three dollars, paid by 
the members of the Society, will not be adequate for the purpose 
of publishing the contemplated series of Memoirs, A committee of 
the Society has therefore been appointed to consider the matter of 
obtaining a publication fund. 

The Committee has suggested and the Council has voted that a 
publication fund be formed by annual contributions of ten dollars, 
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for a term of five years, or such period as individual subscribers 
may designate. 

These subscribers will be enrolled as members of the Society, and 
will receive all its publications issued after the date of their sub- 
scriptions, including The Journal and Memoirs. 

Any person contributing fifty dollars at any one time is entered as 
a Life Member of the Society, and the Council has voted that any 
person making a gift of five hundred dollars or over to the Society 
shall be classed thereafter as a Patron of the Society. Contribu- 
tions of Life Members and Patrons are to be set apart as a perma- 
nent Publication Fund. 

A list of the annual subscribers will be printed annually in The 
Journal and in each Memoir, as long as their subscriptions continue. 
The names of the Patrons and Life Members will be printed each 
year in The Journal and in each Memoir. 

Such an undertaking on the part of the national Society will ma- 
terially strengthen the branch societies in different parts of the 
country by increasing the interest in this subject, and will draw 
attention to the importance of collecting and recording much im- 
portant material which would otherwise be lost. 

The outlay of money obtained in this way will be under the direc- 
tion of a committee annually appointed ; and the fund itself will be 
under the financial management of the Treasurer and Council of 
the Society. 

All persons who are willing to assist in the formation of the pro- 
posed fund will please send their names to the Secretary of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. ; or 
remit their contributions directly to the Treasurer, John H. Hinton, 
M. D., No. 41 West 32d Street, New York, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE. 


Major John W. Powell, Director of the U. S. Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, Washington, D. C. 

Doctor Franz Boas, Chicago, IIL. 

Professor Daniel G. Brinton, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Professor Thomas Frederick Crane, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Stewart Culin, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Professor Alcée Fortier, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Professor Frederic Ward Putnam, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., President of the Society for 1892. 

Mr. William Wells Newell, Cambridge, Mass., Secretary of the 
Society. 
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On motion of Mr. William Nelson, it was voted that the report be 
accepted, and the committee continued. 

The Council recommended that the Society should be represented 
at an Anthropological Congress, in case such a Congress should be 
held in connection with the Columbian Exposition at Chicago during 
August, 1893. 

The next business being the election of officers, Mr. A. M. Wil- 
liams proposed the appointment by the chair of a nominating com- 
mittee of three, to report on the following day. The motion was 
adopted, and the following appointed as members of the committee : 
Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, of Clark University, Mr. M. H. Saville, and 
Rev. J. Owen Dorsey. 

No further business presenting itself, and the Society proceeding 
to hear papers, Mr. W. W. Newell read a paper on “Forgery in 
Folk-Lore.” 

The paper was followed by a discussion on the invention of popu- 
lar traditions, and the means of guarding against deception on the 
part of informants. . 

At one o'clock, lunch was served in the Thorndike Hotel, pro- 
vided by the Boston Association, members of the Society from a 
distance being invited guests. 

At 2.30 p.M., the Society was called to order, Prof. D. B. Pen- 
hallow taking the chair. 

During the afternoon, the following papers were read and dis- 
cussed : — 

Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C.: 
Two Biloxi Tales ; one of these being an Indian version of the story 
of the Rabbit and Tar-baby, and the other an Indian tale of the 
Rabbit. 

Prof. Adolph Gerber, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind.: The 
Relation of the Tales of Uncle Remus to the Animal Stories of other 
Countries. 

Miss A. L. Alger, Boston, Mass. : Survival of Fire-Sacrifice among 
Indians in Maine. 

Prof. H. R. Lang, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. : Folk- 
Lore of the Azorian Colonies. 

Prof. H. Carrington Bolton, New York, N. Y.: A Modern Oracle 
and its Prototypes. 

It is intended that papers presented at the meeting shall appear 
during the year in The Journal of American Folk-Lore, either entire 
or by abstract. 

Professor Bolton suggested that the adoption of new by-laws had 
rendered it necessary to elect a full list of officers, and moved that 
the nominating committee be directed to present nominations as 
provided by the new constitution. Carried. 
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The Society adjourned at 5 P. M. 

On Thursday, December 29, the Society met at the Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge. Col. T. W. Higginson took the chair, and 
made some preliminary remarks regarding the purposes of the Soci- 
ety, and the interest of the study. 

The nominating committee reported a list of officers. On motion, 
the Secretary was instructed to cast a single ballot for the names as 
contained in the report. The Council subsequently divided them- 
selves into groups, as required by the by-laws, making the officers 
elected for 1893 to be as follows : — 

PRESIDENT, Prof. Horatio Hale, Clinton, Ont. 

First Vice-PRESIDENT, Prof. Alcée Fortier, New Orleans, La. 

SeconpD VICE-PRESIDENT, Prof. D. P. Penhallow, Montreal, Que. 

Councit: for three years, Dr. Franz Boas, Chicago, Ill. ; Prof. 
Otis T. Mason, Washington, D. C.; Prof. F. W. Putnam, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

For two years, Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C.; Dr. George Bird Grinnell, 
New York, N. Y. 

For one year, Prof. H. Carrington, Bolton, New York, N. Y.; 
Prof. D. G. Brinton, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Arthur F. 
Chamberlain, Worcester, Mass. 

PERMANENT SECRETARY, William Wells Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, Prof. J. Walter Fewkes, Boston, 
Mass. 

TREASURER, John H. Hinton, M. D., New York, N. Y. 

Curator, Stewart Culin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Secretary read a letter from Prof. F. W. Putnam, President 
of the Society, regretting that his duties in the Columbian Exposi- 
tion detained him in Chicago. Professor Putnam congratulated the 
Society on the good it had already accomplished, and its prospects of 
increased usefulness in the future. He pointed out that it devolved 
upon the Society to collect and preserve by printing all native and in- 
troduced folk-lore, as well as to publish critical studies of the material, 
and that for this purpose the Society needed a large publication fund. 
He alluded to the aid which archzology and ethnology might expect 
from such labors, and urged the formation of local societies which 
should be subordinate to the general Society, and which might be 
annually represented at the yearly meetings. He concluded by ex- 
pressing his regret that he was unable to offer in person the hospi- 
talities of the Museum. 

The papers presented during the morning were the following : — 

Mr. Archibald R. Tisdale, Cambridge, Mass. : Tales of the Abe- 
nakis. 
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Mr. H. H. Kidder, Cambridge, Mass. : Chippewa Tale of the End 
of Hiawatha. 

Mr. C orge Bird Grinnell, New York, N. Y. : Pawnee Mythology. 

Dr. John Maclean, Macleod, Port Arthur, Ont.: Blackfoot My- 
thology. 

Mr. J. C. Hamilton, Toronto, Ont. : The Algic Manabozho. 

Mr. Henry Mott, Montreal, Que. : Medicine Men and certain In- 
dian myths. 

Dr. Franz Boas, Chicago, Ill. : Doctrine of Souls among the Chi- 
nook. 

Lunch was served at 1 Pp. M. in the library of the Museum. 

The Society was called to order at 2.30, the chair being occupied 
by Rev. J. Owen Dorsey. The following papers were offered : — 

Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. : 
Christ in Folk-Lore. 

Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, Cambridge, Mass.: Animal and Plant 
Weather Proverbs. 

Prof. D. P. Penhallow, McGill University, Montreal, Que. : Cus- 
toms and Traditions of the Ainos of Japan. (With lantern illustra- 
tions.) 

Mr. Dana Estes, on the part of the Boston branch, thanked the 
Society for the pleasure it had conferred upon the members of the 
local society by meeting in Boston. 

Professor Chamberlain moved a vote of thanks to the Boston 
Branch Association, and expressed the satisfaction of visiting mem- 
bers with arrangements made for their enjoyment. The motion 
was adopted, and the Society adjourned at 5 P. M. 

After the proceedings, tea was served in the Museum, and a recep- 
tion was held by Cambridge members of the Society. 
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A PUBLICATION FUND. 


Tue attention of members of The American Folk-Lore Society, 
and other persons interested in folk-lore, is called to the plan fora 
Publication Fund, announced at the Annual Meeting, and printed 
in the account of proceedings. It is to be hoped that an appeal 
issued by authority so respectable, may not be allowed to pass un- 
heeded. A society which now stands on a satisfactory basis should 
do something more toward the elucidation of the subject in which 
it is interested than can be accomplished by the pages of a quarterly 
journal. An opportunity of this sort constitutes a privilege, and the 
neglect of such an opportunity would be a discredit. 

The interesting investigations of the last few years have shown 
that Zufiis and Mokis, at least, possess a religious belief and cere- 
monial which is essentially pre-Columbian. The extraordinary spec- 
tacle of a religion which, according to its principal conceptions, is 
older and more primitive than those revealed by Egyptian and As- 
syrian monuments, creates an eager desire for the possession of 
material available for comparison. Many of the fields from which 
such information might be expected are almost unexplored. For 
example, in the direction of aboriginal folk-lore, Central America 
and South America have scarcely been touched. A little encourage- 
ment might well promote useful investigations, and secure the record 
of matter which otherwise would be lost. 

Apart from long monographs, some means are necessary for the 
encouragement of less extensive inquiries. The editor of a journal 
of folk-lore finds that small sums will often forward the prosecution 
of useful studies which would otherwise not be entered upon. There 
are apt to be some expenses attending such studies, which a trifling 
return would reassure. 

What is needed is an income available for immediate expenditure. 
This may be secured, either by obtaining a sufficient number of 
annual subscribers, as the plan proposes, or by larger contributions, 
which the committee will be glad to apply to the purpose indicated. 
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HUMAN PHYSIOGNOMY AND PHYSICAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS IN FOLK-LORE AND FOLK-SPEECH. 


Pore has said, “ The proper study of mankind is man,” and since 
this motto has been attached to almost every branch of science which 
can possibly be brought into relation with man’s physical or his psy- 
chological peculiarities, I need have no hesitation in using it in con- 
nection with “folk-lore.” For the “folk” have been pursuing this 
proper course of study for not a few thousand years, and some of 
them may continue to do so for as many millenniums in the future. 
If we are to take in the accounts of man and his faculties that the 
wise men of the “folk” have prepared for us, we should be fain to 
assent to the declaration of Solomon, the folk-lorist of old Israel, — 

I am fearfully and wonderfully made. 

For there is scarcely a spot of the human anatomy to which does 
not cling some myth or legend of the people. No peculiarity has 
been allowed to go by unnoticed. From the hair of his head to the 
soles of his feet he has been scrutinized, and a whole library of books 
would scarcely contain the lore of the “folk’’ regarding his every 
characteristic. From the dimple in his chin to the little white spots 
on his toe-nail, all have been noticed, thought over, and accounted 
for, not in exactly the same way, to be sure, all over the world, but 
in a manner as ingenious as it is characteristic of the “ folk.” 

To give even an abstract of the many curious legends and beliefs, 
to say nothing of the countless proverbs and folk-expressions, con- 
nected with the divers peculiarities of physiognomy and of bodily 
structure in the human race, would far transcend the limits of time 
and space at my disposal. If the words of the Latin poet Persius, 

' Magister artis ingenique largitor 


Venter. 
(Hunger is the teacher of the arts and the bestower of inventions), 


be at all true, the capacity for eating, so extraordinarily developed in 
certain primitive races, has as its result the rich and inventive im- 
aginations of these peoples, who seem to have been able to put forth, 
with equal zeal and readiness, a reason for the existence of anything 
they saw, or even dreamt they saw. 

Those who wish to know something of the history of the “ science 
of physiognomy,” with its strange complications and queer mixture 
of truth and error, science and superstition, may glance into the 
entertaining work of Professor Mantegazza on “ Physiognomy and 
Expression,” where they will find many things both to amuse and 


instruct them. 
The divisions of my subject are manifold, and some of them have 
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no doubt been considered ere this by students of folk-lore in Amer- 
ica and in other lands. All I can hope to do is to bring forward a 
few examples of “‘ wise saws and modern instances” gleaned from 
the riches of folk-speech all over the globe, which will serve to show 
the intimate connection of folk-lore with physical anthropology, in 
one point at least. Immortal Shakespeare has said : — 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact. 

The doctrine of evolution has added the child and the savage to 
the list, aided and abetted by psychology and anthropology ; and now 
Lombroso proposes to admit, as distinguished members of this illus- 
trious fraternity, the criminal and the genius. So the list of people 
whom I may with some reason include under the designation of 
“folk” begins with the “ Sweet swan of Avon,” and ends with the 
prattling child, “ the father of the man.” With the imaginations of 
Shakespeare, Leander, Guy Maupassant, Napoleon, Sitting Bull, and 
Jesse Pomeroy to draw upon, we should indeed be led afar and find no 
end, “in wand’ring mazes lost.” So, after briefly noticing these, we 
shall pass on to treat of the great body of the people who, while they 
are lovers or loved, are neither criminals nor geniuses, lunatics nor 
poets, except in certain restricted and well-understood senses. 

If we rank the imagery of the poet under the head of folk-lore, we 
might make an interesting collection of descriptive epithets and 
curious expressions making known the human attributes with which 
bards have endowed their ideals and the creations of their fancy ; 
and strange paradoxes, too. Death is a horseman, an archer, a spear- 
man, a reaper ; he is beautiful, ugly. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes speaks of breaking “the legs of Time,” 
Tennyson of “the stretched forefinger of all Time,” Whittier of 
giving “lettered pomp to teeth of Time,” Shakespeare of “ the inau- 
dible and noiseless foot of Time,” but Montgomery of “ Time’s iron 
feet,” etc. Ben Jonson calls it “that old, bald cheater, Time,” and 
yet most of us have been advised by others than Spenser or Thales 
of Miletus to “ take Time by the forelock.” 

Hope is “white-handed,” Faith “pure-eyed,” and so we might 
run on. 

But turning to the “ lover,” we shall find him 


Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow, 


or, with Suckling, telling how 


Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out. 


Love is blind, it is said, but is able to make some fine anthropological 
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discriminations, and manufacture much excellent folk-lore. Of the 
folk-lore of the lunatic and the criminal we know too little. Still 
we have Hamlet’s craniological remarks in the graveyard, Ophelia’s 
description of her lover, Robin : — 


His beard was white as snow, 
All flaxen was his poll. 


We have poor Lear, too, with — 


Ha! Goneril with a white beard! They flatter’d me like a dog, and told me 
I had white hairs in my beard ere the black ones were there. 


We might spend hours discussing the amulets and charms of the 
criminal, his chandelle magique, his main de gloire, and the many curi- 
ous talismans of human origin that the superstitious thief or assassin 
carries about him while in pursuit of his nefarious labors. Some of 
these curious practices, transplanted from Old France, still linger in 
French Canada, together with the /oupgarou and other monsters of 
the days gone by. Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” tells 
us that “carcasses bleed at the sight of the murderer,” and beliefs 
similar in type are found all over the world. 

Then the child! We can trace him when 

An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry, 
or when, seizing his chubby foot in his fat little hand wonderingly, 
not yet being fully aware that it is part of himself, till at last we reach 
the idealistic philosopher who is said to have been found sitting on 
the side of his bed intently gazing at his broken leg, and question- 
ing within himself whether it was actually so, or if it were not some 
show of fancy. 

Then as to the genius. Who that has known some great man 
cannot tell of some peculiarity that always attracted his attention? 
How many popular stories are not abroad in Germany regarding the 
withered arm of the Kaiser ! 

But let me discuss our subject from another point of view. Whence 
come those types of nationalities that are so familiar to us in the 
pages of “ Punch” or “ Puck” or “ Judge,” those somewhat exagger- 
ated caricatures that stand for England, France, America? Who 
first created “Brother Jonathan,” “Uncle Sam,” “ John Bull,” and 
the “Sick Man”? A special study of the expression of racial char- 
acteristics in art and caricature would be ‘full of interest. Then we 
have the types of special classes or groups of men which meet us in 
the comic newspaper and in the art gallery, partly the result, no 
doubt, of the imagination of the artist, but having been leavened with 
the lore of the people. We have 
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The justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 
Then there is the alderman, of the good old London sort, with the 
traditional love for fat turtle soup; the parson, the schoolmaster, and 
all the other characters, which Hudibras could present to us illumi- 
nated by his own wit, and described in terms that belong to the people 
themselves. 

The soldier, as Shakespeare depicts him, — 


Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 


But fashions change. 

Then we have the jolly jack tar, who almost equals the savage in 
his ability to explain things ; and Hodge, the typical peasant. And 
then we have, last but not least, the politician, who is to be remem- 
bered in this connection by reason of the skill with which he coun- 
terfeits every member of the human body in shaping the districts in 
which he coops up his political opponents in order that by the gerry- 
mander he may perpetuate his party in office. And these politicians 
come under our notice for another reason ; like the learned pedant 
whom the witty Butler has delineated, they can 


Distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and southwest side. 


Bound up with these typical characters is, to a certain extent, the 
folk-lore of art and religion. Any one who has examined the grotesque 
and curious productions that pass for images of men and gods in 
various parts of the globe, with certain curious exaggerations of cer- 
tain organs and members, will find, corresponding to these peculiari- 
ties, a fund of quaint and curious lore in the mouths of the people. 
Under this head comes also the rehabilitation of ancient characters 
by the aid of the traditions relating to them which have been kept 
green in the memories of the “folk.” This brings us to the folk-lore of 
the stage. An interesting investigation would be that which should 
inquire into the peculiarities of the great men and women in history 
from an anthropological point of view, to see how far these have been 
incorporated by the dramatist into the heroine or hero he has given 
us, and also to note the physical characteristics of each Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Othello, Cleopatra, or Pompadour that have been accentuated 
by the actors and actress taking these parts. Interesting also would 
be the history of the various presentations of say Hamlet, or Cleo- 
patra, for certainly all would never be taken by an ordinary individ- 
ual as intended for the same person. I have but to cite the theory 
of the enthusiastic French critic who thought that Hamlet meant what 
he said when he uttered those words: 
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Oh that this too, too solid flesh would melt ! 


and conjures up before our minds a Prince of Denmark who would 
resemble the fat man in a dime museum. 

From the stage to the pulpit is a transition sometimes made. The 
folk-lore of the pulpit links itself to the subject now under discussion, 
chiefly from the fact that in the old days the preachers devoted a 
good deal of their time to the giving of detailed descriptions of the 
Devil, and the approximation of his form to that of man, and the 
folk-lore connected with the various divergences comes quite within 
our field. With the white races, the Devil is painted black, but we 
are assured by more than one authority that he is “not so black as 
he is painted ;”’ indeed, when we reach the Hottentots, we find that 
their Devil is quite white. 

The poet has said, 

’T is the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted Devil, 

and this brings us back to the nursery, with its wealth of folk-lore. 
Who is there that remembers not Tom Thumb, and the giants, the 
brownies, the elves, the blue-eyed and golden-haired little boys, and 
the many other curious creatures whose non-existence he never 
dreamt of in his childhood years? And here all the lines of our 
study converge again, and I might spend hours treating of the folk- 
lore of the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the maimed, or call forth and 
describe the innumerable dwarfs, giants, and monsters of fairy myth 
and story, to say nothing of the countless disfigured and unnatural 
yet partly human beings to whom the imagination of the ayah, the 
fear of the criminal, the frenzy of the religious enthusiast, the genius 
of the poet and artist, and the ignorance induced by national preju- 
dices and antipathies, have given birth. 

We .now come to the folk-lore of “fashion in deformity.” All 
nations have their peculiar likings for modifications of the shape of 
the human body, or of some of its members. Some savage peoples 
bore the septum of the nose to insert ornamental rings or other objects 
therein ; some civilized and more uncivilized peoples bore the ears. 
Amongst the Dyaks of Borneo the weight of the ear-ornament is so 
great that the length of the ear is enormously exaggerated. Some 
of the American Indian tribes bore holes through the upper lip and 
insert plugs of wood or bone in it. Australians knock out some of 
their teeth. Some tribes cut off their little fingers. Tattooing and 
scarification are widely prevalent. Chinese women like small, dis- 
torted feet ; European and American women, waists similarly disfig- 
ured. There seems, in fact, no peculiarity that is not now, or has not 
been at some time or other in fashion. And each fashion has its 
proper origin, and its explanation is readily furnished by the primi- 
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tive people amongst whom it obtains. Certain British Columbian 
Indians wear anklets for the purpose of “ keeping the calves of their 
legs from slipping down.” 

From fashion to psychology and philosophy is not so far a cry, after 
all. Here we must note the peculiar likes and dislikes which people 
display for brunettes or blondes, as the case may be, for blue eyes or 
black, and the thousand and one odd ways in which some part of the 
physical structure of man exercises an attraction upon his fellows. 
And here, too, must come that indefinite statement of approval or of 
disapproval so well expressed by Tom Brown : — 


I do not love thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 

But this alone I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell; 


for in most cases, perhaps, psychology and anthropology beth help to 
account for the repugnance. Who has not heard some of his friends 
say of a sudden, “I don’t likethatman!” “Why?” “Oh, nothing. 
I don’t like his eyes, that’s all!” And the belief in the “ evil eye” 
appears not to have been entirely groundless after all. 

The ancient Greeks and Latins for the most part believed that the 
heart was the seat of the affections, of memory; and the European 
Aryans have followed in the wake of this belief, and their vocabu- 
lary of the emotions and of the affections is built upon this basis. 
In Greek the word for “heart” signified, however, “stomach” as 
well, and a similar phenomenon occurs in modern French. 

Now one of the first things the psychology of languages teaches us 
is that the psychic basis of the same classes of words may be quite 
different in different languages. Let us, for a moment, forget that 
we are speakers of English, and have been born to the use of the 
language of, say, the Twaka Indians, who dwell on the headwaters of 
the Princeapula River, in Mosquito Territory of Central America. 
What will have happened? Why, we shall have been forced to re- 
model our entire vocabulary of the passions and affections, for al- 
though the Mosquito Indians, who live next to them, base these 
special terms upon the word for “heart,” as our ancestors did, and as 
we in great part do still, Dr. Brinton tells us “the Twakas locate 
the seat of man’s life and emotions, not in the heart, as most nations, 
but in the liver; and they have in common use such expressions as: 

issing sawram, liver-split = angry, 

issing pini, liver-white — kind, 

issing sani, liver-black = unkiad.” 
And we find that even amongst the Latins and Greeks the liver (secur, 
rap) was often held to be the seat of the passions, especially anger 


and love. 
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Curiously enough, we have relics of this same belief in our own 
English. Some of us still use “ white-livered ” in the sense of “ cow- 
ardly.” Now the difference between “ cowardly ” and “ kind,” as we 
understand it, does not exist in a state of savagery, and so the 
English “ white-livered” =“ cowardly,” and the Twaka éssing-pini 
(white-livered) = “kind,” both carry our thoughts back to an age in 
the history of man when to spare one’s enemies or to be kind to them 
was an act of rank cowardice in the estimation of the people. 

Under psychology and philosophy we must also group those pseudo- 
sciences, phrenology, physiognomy, palmistry, which, by examination 
of the outward appearances of the human organs, have undertaken to 
read for us the intellectual capacities and the motions of the mind 
and soul. 

Then comes also divination by means of hair, bones, besides all the 
curious beliefs which cluster around the condition of the body of man 
when dead ; and, allied to this, the many attempts still made, even 
in our own day, to read off the character of a man from his cast-off 
gloves or shoes, a hair of his head, or a paring of his finger-nail, 

Next, to show how wide is the realm of folk-lore, I must take you 
from the vagueness of philosophy to mathematics, the most exact of 
the sciences. On this our subject touches in many places. Have 
we not al] had “ hair-breadth escapes,” or, like the prophet Job, can- 
not one of us say, “I am escaped with the skin of my teeth”? 
And can we not trace out the popular history of the use of the 
fingers, the hand, the arm, the foot, in counting and in measuring ? 
Hence arose our Roman numerals, our inches, feet, yards, fathoms, 
and cubits. 

We may be, like the traveller in Rabelais, “within two fingers’ 
breadth of damnation ;” or the saying of Diogenes may be true, that 
“most men were within a finger’s breadth of being mad; for if a 
man walked with his middle finger pointing out, folks would think 
him mad, but not so if it were his forefinger.” 

We may tell lies as “long as our arm,” or measure our words, as 
the case may be. 

This brings us to the consideration of expressions less polite and 
less in good taste than those I have been citing. The “slang”’ re- 
lating to the physiognomy and the physical characteristics has long 
ago assumed enormous dimensions. We have a whole “ d/ason popu- 

laire,’ as it is neatly called in French, in which the inhabitants of 
each district or city are nicely ticketed off and distinguished by 
means of certain abnormalities of feature or form attributed to them. 
We have the Chicago girl with her large feet, the Nova Scotian with 
his blue nose, and the Puritan with his austere and solemn mien, the 
“heathen Chinee,” with his smile that is childlike and bland. To 
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write the history of the development of the belief in these curious 
types would be a long but not uninteresting and instructive task. 

Then we have the slang of the gamin and his congeners. He talks 
of “ going it bald-headed,” of “ chinning” people, of “ getting on his 
ear,” and other strange performances. He is often very “cheeky,” 
too, with his “‘chin-music”’ as he calls it. Those who are more re- 
fined speak of having “one foot in the grave,” “ putting the best 
leg forward,” “neck or nothing,” “ head over heels,’”’ “on all fours,” 
“cheek by jowl,” “chap-fallen,” “he has n’t the face to do it,” 
and so on. 

Now, I think I have shown sufficiently to what an extent the study 
of my subject might be carried on, had one the leisure and the incli- 
nation to do it. Having thus sketched it in outline, I shall proceed 
to give a few illustrative proverbs and folk-expressions, which will 
serve to make clearer some of the points touched upon. 


COLOR. 
Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots? (Jeremiah 
xiii. 23.) 
There is no washing a Blackamore white. (English.) 


Op een witten Spanjaard en op een zwarten Engelschman moet men acht geven. 
(Dutch. Beware of a white Spaniard and a dark Englishman.) 


SIZE, STATURE, ETC. 


That size, height, etc., appealed to the people may be seen from the 


well-known nursery-rhyme : — 
Ding dong bell, 
Puss is in the well! 
Who put her in? 
Long Tom Thin. 
Who'll take her out ? 
Short John Stout. (English.) 
And others : — 
Lang und small 
Het neen gevall, 
Kort un dikk 
Het nenen schikk. (Bremen, Low German.) 


Long and lazy, 

Little and loud, 

Fair and fervid, 

Dark and proud. (English.) 


A little pot 
Is soon hot. (English.) 


Her stature tall. I hate adumpy woman. (Lord Byron.) 


Oftener the cockloft is empty in those whom Nature hath built many stories 
high. (Thomas Fuller.) 
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Nature never did put her precious jewels into a garret four stories high, and 
therefore exceeding tall men have ever very empty heads. (Lord Bacon.) 


Such as take lodgings in a head 
That’s to be let unfurnished. (Butler, Wudibras.) 


CRANIOLOGICAL. 


Long-headed = clever, smart. 
Kortkopp[short-head] = dull. (Low German.) 
Blockhead, headstrong, etc. 


I have not time to dwell upon those proverbs which are relative to 
national peculiarities and to man considered as a whole, but must cite 
a few relating to his general aspect, although, as an ancient wise say- 
ing tells us, we must never “ judge by appearances.” For, as we say 
in German, “ Der Schein triigt ;” in Latin, “ Fronti nulla fides.” 

Still the folk do judge by appearances, or we should be without 
such rhymes as these : — 


Varvaruttedu 

Vucca d’ aneddu, 

Nasu affilatu, 

Occhi di stiddi, 

Frunti quatrata 

Ete’ cca ’na timpulata! (Sicilian.) 


Beau front, 

Petits yeux, 

Nez cancan, 

Bouche d'argent, 
Menton fleuri, 
Chichirichi. (French.) 


Chin cherry, 

Moo merry 

Nose nappie 

Ee winkie 

Broo bunkie, 

Cock upjinkie. (N.E. of Scotland nursery-rhyme.) 


Eye winker, 

Tom Tinker, 

Nose dropper, 

Mouth eater, 

Chin chopper. (English nursery-rhyme.) 


Napolitano, 
Largo di bocca, 
Stretto di mano. (Italian.) 


John Bell would have a good physician possess — 


The brain of an Apollo, 
The eye of an eagle, 

The heart of a lion, 
The hand of a lady. 
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John Lyly (1553-1601) speaks of Cupid thus :— 
And then the dimple on his chin. (Cupid and Campaspe, Act III. Sc. 5.) 


And another song has these lines : — 
Prythee tell me, dimple-chin, 
At what age does love begin ? 


And we find also : — 
Spitze Nese un spitz Kinn, 
Dar sitt de Duevel in. (Low German.) 


Eene diinne Nese haben 

=leicht etwas verwerken. (Hamburg.) 

Kiilk’n [Griibchen] in d’Kinn 

hat’n krdisen Sinn, 

Kiilk’n in de Back’n, 

hat’n Schelm in’n Nack’n. (Altmarken, Germany.) 


The nose has a long list of proverbs and folk-expressions relat- 
ing to it:— 

To cut off one’s nose to spite one’s face. 

To pay through the nose. 

A tip-tilted nose (ez retroussé), one person in a house and no more. (Rouma- 


nian, Mantegazza, p. 46.) 
To hold their noses to the grindstone. (Heywood, Proverds, pt. i. chap. v.) 


And then we have the ethnic idea in Roman and Jewish noses. 

Those who are familiar with the novel will remember the frequency 
with which “blue eyes and golden hair” occur ; and those who have 
fought so long and so successfully in the cause of the higher educa- 
tion of women will be rejoiced to learn that in almost every home 
in the land are conjured up pleasing visions of the “ sweet girl-gradu- 
ates in their golden hair.” 

Some of us know somewhat of the stage, and may have wondered 
why so many “leading ladies"’ wore hair of a color that approxi- 
mated to that popularly ascribed to Judas Iscariot. 

Others who have studied that intricate problem, “the origin of the 
Aryans,” may have been puzzled to learn that, if anything seemed to 
be proved, it was that those primitive forefathers of ours were “ dark- 
haired and raven-eyed,” and yet were also “ blue-eyed and fair-haired ” 
as the gods of Norse mythology. 

Then those who pay attention to the people, without losing sight 
of science altogether, may have endeavored, by elaborate statistics, to 
discover whether the firmly established belief in the simultaneity of 
“the white horse and the red-haired girl” was not the popular ex- 
pression of the fact that both of these interesting beings occurred in 
about the same proportion in the population of our great cities. 
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There still lingers amongst the ignorant an abiding faith in that 
wonderful creature, the hair-worm ; and there are those, perhaps, in 
this very city who will insist that they have many a time and oft 
witnessed the transformation of a hair into a living, moving being of 
the serpentine class. 

But let me pass on. The proverbs relating to hair are many. Here 
are a few of the most interesting :— 


A bald-headed person does not care for a razor. (Yoruba.) 
Even the bald-headed is master in his own house. (Talmudic.) 
Hair is not to be mentioned in a bald man’s house. (Engl. ?) 
The bald pate talks most of hair. (Livonia.) 

Women have long hair but short intellect. (Turkish.) 


A hairy man ’s a happy man, 
A hairy wife ’s a witch. (N. E. of Scotland.) 


There is no woman for a hairy man. (Kalmuck, Maori; these people practise 
pulling out the hairs on the face and body.) 
A bearded woman greet with stones. (Italian.) 


Eva. By yea, and no, I think the ‘oman is.a witch indeed: I like not when 
a ’oman has a great peard : I spy a great peard under his muffler. (Merry Wives 
of Windsor, 1V. 2.) 


Poca barba e meno colore, sotto il ciel non é il peggiore. (Italian.) 


For some curious reason, “red hair” is, with many peoples, associ- 
ated with deceit and treachery. 

In Shakespeare we read :— 
' Ros. His very hair is of the dissembling colour. 

Cel. Something browner than Judas’s: marry his kisses are Judasses owne 
children. 

Ros. 1’ faith his hair is of a good colour. 

Cel. An excellent colour: your chestnut was ever the only colour. (As You 
Like /t, 111. 4.) 

We have also :— 

Im was der bart unt daz h4r beidiu rét, viur var; von den gelben heere ich sagen, 
daz si valschiu herze tragen. (Frisian.) 

Rode h4r un ellernholt wast selden op gode grund. (East Frisian.) 

Rode bard, diifels 4rd. (Frisian.) 

Raro breves humiles vidi ruffosque fideles. (Bebel, German Proverbs, a. D. 
1512.) 

Capelli rossi, o tutto focco o tutto mosci. (Italian.) 

With some of the Arabs: “ Red whiskers and gray eyes ” = enemy, foe. 


This antipathy to red is also expressed in other ways :— 


Sub rube4 pelle non est aliquis sine felle. (Neander, Co//. Prov. 1590, Ger- 
man.) 
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“Rot ist die Farbe der Liebe” sagte der Buhler zu seinem fuchsfarbenen 
Schatz. (German.) 


On the other side we have : — 
Faccia senza colore, o bugiardo, o traditore. (Italian.) 


Antipathy to hair of somewhat different kind is shown by the 
Frisians, who say : — 


Kris h4r, kruse sin. 
Kruse har un kruse sin, dar sit de diifel drémal in! 


And the corresponding High German, “ Krauses Haar, krauser 
Sinn,” was known to Luther, who applied it as an abusive epithet to 
one of his opponents. 

This runs counter to the idea of the “ curly headed boy” who is 
mother’s pet in our nursery stories. 

Red hair is not, however, always despised. Some British Colum- 
bian Indians ascribe it, with apparent approbation, to characters in 
their legends and stories. 

We have many trite expressions drawn from consideration of 


“ hair :""— 
Against the hair. 
A hair’s-breadth escape. 
A white-headed boy. 


Other items of folk-lore relating to hair are : — 


“The broon coo’s lick.” This is the name given in the northeast of Scotland to 
the hair on the side of the forehead, which in some children is erect, something 
like the patches of hair which cattle raise on their skins by licking them. (Gregor.) 


A man with meeting eyebrows is considered a werewolf. 
(Iceland, Denmark, Germany.) 


In Greece it is a sign that the man is a vampire. 

In Scotland such men are considered fortunate. (N. E. Scotland. Gregor.) 

Sign of longevity if the hair grows down on the forehead and retreats up the 
head above the temples. (Devonshire.) 

These few examples must suffice to illustrate the preceding re- 
marks and indicate how broad the subject is, and how full of interest 


to the anthropologist as well as to the folk-lorist. 
A. F. Chamberlain. 
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A MODERN ORACLE AND ITS PROTOTYPES. 
A STUDY IN CATOPTROMANCY. 


Tue high-priest of Israel, when conducting the ancient elaborate 
ritual, was arrayed in richly ornamented vestments and symbols of 
his sacred office. The ephod was “embroidered in colors,” and 
fastened on the shoulders by two clasps of onyx set in gold, and at the 
waist by a girdle; over this the priest wore the “breastplate of 
judgment,’ made of “ gold of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen,’’ folded square and doubled, a span in length and a 
span in width. In this was set four rows of precious stones, each 
engraved with the name of one of the tribes of Israel, and it was 
secured by means of two “wreathen chains of gold,” connected 
with “two rings at the ends of the breastplate.” 

Within this brilliantly decorated breastplate were placed the 
“Urim and the Thummim.” 

Our certain knowledge of these objects is very meagre ; the words 
signify “lights and perfections,” and are always in the plural num- 
ber. They are mentioned but a few times in the Scriptures, and are 
never described, either because they were familiar objects to the 
people, or because their sacred character made secrecy expedient. 
Their use, however, is clearly recorded ; they were consulted by the 
high-priest on rare occasions to ascertain the will of Jehovah, and 
they gave oracular responses. How this was accomplished is not 
stated, and the question has led scholars to offer many conflicting 
conjectures. To enumerate these surmises and opinions is no part 
of my plan, but it may be interesting to note the supposition of Pro- 
fessor Plumptre, as it links the ancient Urim and Thummim with 
the “ Modern Oracle.” 

Professor Plumptre thinks the Urim to have been a clear and color- 
less stone set in the breastplate as a symbol of light, corresponding 
to the mystic scarab in the pectoral plate of the ancient Egyptian 
priests ; and the Thummim, he thinks, was an image answering to 
that worn by the priestly judges of Egypt as a symbol of truth and 
purity of motive. By gazing steadfastly on these objects the priest 
may have been thrown into a half ecstatic or trance-like state, akin 
to the hypnotic condition, in which he lost personal consciousness, 
and received spiritual illumination and insight. 

Under the Mosaic dispensation and under the Judges, the Urim 
and Thummim seem to have been in use; under the monarchy they 
are mentioned but once, and in an interesting connection. When 
King Saul was hard pressed by his old enemies the Philistines, he 
lost courage, and sought by divers agents to learn the outcome of the 
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approaching conflict ; these agents were dreams, Urim, and prophets, 
and when they all failed he resorted to the unlawful step of con- 
sulting the woman with a familiar spirit at En-dor. 

In the days of Ezra and of Nehemiah, we are told that certain 
events shall not come to pass “until there stand up a priest with 
Urim and Thummim.” Since this remote period, the practical use 
of these as a means of divination has ceased ; but I was recently 
informed by an intelligent, skilled workman, occasionally in my ser- 
vice, that the use of Urim has not been lost, as commonly imagined ; 
that he himself is accustomed to appeal to them, and to receive 
oracular responses. 

On my expressing interest (not doubt) in his extraordinary state- 
ment, he gave me the details here recorded, and soon after brought 
me a dark mirror, which he claims serves him as an oracle in a man- 
ner analogous to the ancient Urim and Thummim. 

This modern oracle is a plain glass backed with some jet-black 
material, with a neat border bevelled and gilded ; it is mounted on a 
simple wooden support, such as is used for photographs. The glass 
measures 6§ by 3% inches ; the surface is plane, and reflects dimly 
the features of one looking at it, or bright objects in the room, like 
any other black mirror. This glass is one of many he has himself 
manufactured. Unwilling to part with this particular mirror, owing 
to its efficiency, my informant subsequently gave me (for a consider- 
ation) a larger one measuring 9} by 7 inches. 

This “Mirror of Light” enables those possessing the gift of 
clairvoyance to read communications from the great ones in the 
Spirit World. 

The method of using this glass is as follows : Two persons, one a 
“positive” and the other a “negative,” go together into a perfectly 
dark room ; the “positive” holds the glass in two hands, the thumb 
of each being at the back of the glass, and the four fingers of each 
hand being applied to the mirrored surface, “so that electricity may 
pass from one hand into the glass and out by the other hand.” The 
two persons, positive and negative, for convenience may take seats, 
but they must not touch each other. The negative, or medium (as 
my informant often called her), then gazes intently at the dark 
mirror, and visions and writings appear more or less clearly on its 
surface. The writings are in letters of divers colors; “red is the 
lowest, white higher in purity, and golden light is supreme.” Some- 
times strange characters of unknown languages appear. The com- 
munications come faster than they can be written down, and three 
hours together on occasions. My informant usually writes the mes- 
sages in the dark room on a pad, and copies them out at his leisure. 
Sometimes the writing appears backward, the last letter of the mes- 
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sage being the first; sometimes the writing appears upside down, 
and this is the peculiarity of the smaller “ Urim” above described. 

Questioned further, my informant said “the thing acts elec- 
trically,” and stated that the presence of any animal which is natu- 
rally electric, as a cat or a horse (!), “which is full of electricity,” is 
of great advantage. For a similar reason, a catskin behind the 
mirror greatly increases its power; “the Egyptians, you know, 
worshipped the cat, owing to its great electrical action.” Greater 
success is attained on some days in the week than on others; Friday 
is a bad day, because evil spirits appear in the mirror unbidden ; 
Sunday is more satisfactory. 

My informant, whom I shall now designate as Mr. H., says, although 
he makes the glasses himself, it is impossible to determine before- 
hand how they will turn out; that is, whether a certain glass will 
prove a good “ Urim” or a failure. Some have much greater power 
than others. Concave glasses are especially strong ; in fact he has 
abandoned this form, because the light coming from them is so 
strong as to injure the eyes of the medium. 

Mr. H. further stated in reply to questions, that, in order to read 
the mirror successfully, the seer must get into an exalted state ; that 
his own desires avail nothing; in his own family Mr. H. acts as the 
positive and his wife as the negative, she being a good medium under 
his influence. The most successful seers, as a class, are young 
Jewish girls of German parentage; and Mr. H. suggested that a 
convenient way for me to test the mirrors would be to take them to 
a Jewish asylum and borrow a child. 

Asked how he first learned the use of the mirror, Mr. H. rather 
vaguely said : ‘The power came to us soon after the death of our 
child.” This child was a girlof nine years of age, concerning whose 
death-bed experiences Mr. H. speaks with great feeling and mysticism. 
On another occasion he said that a certain Faulkner, who communi- 
cates through the mirror, had instructed him in its use. 

Mr. H. regards the power of seeing and conversing with spirits as 
the highest gift possessed by man ; he himself is not permitted to 
enjoy this privilege, but he is able to read by Urim, an easier though 
less noble science of communicating with the spirit world. He con- 
stantly compares it with telegraphing, and talks volubly of the “ elec- 
trical” agencies by which the seer is assisted. 

Mr. H. makes use of the Urim to guide his daily life, consulting 
the spirits of many noted men. Formerly Michael Angelo was his 
monitor, but the great Italian genius left him, and now Mr. H. is 
advised by Daniel Webster. On medical questions he has the aid 
of Dr. Abernethy, whose prescriptions, as revealed by the mirror, 
he has had compounded and used for an invalid friend. 
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He gains through the glass much surprising information not 
vouchsafed to the public; some of this he communicated to me. 
St. Paul has informed him of the real “thorn in the flesh” with 
which the apostle was vexed; this signifies the abandonment of 
Paul by his early friends. After his conversion to Christianity his 
Jewish friends turned against him, and this constituted a lifelong 
“thorn in the flesh.” 

Mr. H. further said that as soon as he heard of the arrival in New 
York of the Egyptian obelisk, he perceived a grand opportunity of 
securing some light on the hieroglyphics by aid of the “ Urim.” 
Uncertain how to obtain a piece of the granite, the obelisk being 
still afloat, he was impelled to call on a stranger (to him) living in 
Square, and, before making his errand known, this gentleman 
offered him the desired treasure. With this fragment of the obelisk 
in his possession he consulted the Urim, and learned that the exist- 
ing translations are all incorrect, — that the obelisk was erected as a 
memorial to Joseph, and its presence in the United States now de- 
notes seven years of plenty, followed by seven years of famine. 

Mr. H. loaned me a manuscript book of 38 pages, in which he 
had recorded from time to time during the past twenty years such 
communications as seemed worthy of preservation. The pages are 
written in a tolerable hand, and contain short communications from 
distinguished persons, chiefly Old Testament characters; among 
them I noted the following: Jeroboam, Solomon, Samuel, Moses, 
Jeremiah, Lot, Joshua, Isaac, Saul, Elijah, Daniel, and “Selah,” 
which Mr. H. stated is the name of David, as well as St. Luke, 
Jude, St. Peter, and St. Paul; also, Lincoln’s assassin, Wilkes Booth, 
and Henry the Fifth. 

Critically examined, these communications, with a few excep- 
tions to be noted, are a series of rhapsodies having a strong religious 
tone ; they contain little that can be construed as information, and 
seem to reflect the ideas of the person receiving them rather than 
those which the relator might presumably hold. The language bears 
some resemblance to that of the Holy Bible, but is occasionally un- 
grammatical. Perhaps this fault is due to haste in transcribing. 

A message from Jeroboam : — 





Behold the light giveth wisdom ; behold the light giveth joy ; behold the 
poor profiteth therein. Look well to the heavens, thou shalt then behold 
the mighty power ; behold none can behold the sun. As the power cometh 
upon them it beareth them down to the earth, behold they cry for relief ; 
behold they that hath the power freely giveth it to the poor. Behold it is 
as a lamp well lit. — Jzropoam. 


A brief communication from Selah, 7. ¢. King David : — 
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Behold the great city. 

Behold the great wall. 

Behold the gate is as shut. 

Behold the key is as lost. 

Behold the Master cometh. 

Behold he turneth the key. 

Behold the gate is as open. 

Behold! Speak! Rejoice with the Father. 

Behold the Father abideth with his children. — SELAH. 


A vision and communication from St. Peter :— 


Green fields — Bird flies over it— Sheep eating grain, all with their 
heads down. Behold they look to the earth, therein is their glory. Be- 
hold they glory in that which is before them ; they rejoice ; behold they 
are as glad; they care not for the morrow; behold they are of the earth, 
earthy, they looked not upward. 

Smoke — hill, gravelly — down the hill comes a man — robe — bare 
feet — goes to a field which is quite barren — looks up the hill — some 
poor lean sheep come around him—he has a rod—they gather round 
him. Behold ye the chosen ones. Behold, look ye well unto that which is 
before you. Behold they go into their pasture where sorrow entereth not. 
(The sheep all look at the man and follow him.) And joy dwelleth in their 
hearts. Speak I truly unto ye, behold they seeketh the light— the light 
draweth them — behold they seek not that which thou sawest firstly. Be- 
hold they seek not that which is as a dream, but that which giveth eternal 
joy. May peace and joy be with you, so say I. — St. PEerer. 


Communication from Henry the Fifth : — 


The Holy Catholic Church has not taken me to Heaven, prays for me one 
year and then [I am] forgotten. I am in darkness, but beyond me is a 
boundary of light: would that I could reach it. 


Perhaps the most startling communication is that from the in- 
famous Wilkes Booth, which, like most of those recorded, is very 
brief. It opens with a note concerning the vision : — 


Man limps, etc. Assassination seems to be terrible to you, but it gave 
your country peace. Even my life had to go also, but you need another 
Booth to transfer some of the black-hearted villains to the endurable 
spheres. But I cannot come and do a mighty deed, can only come as a 
spherical power. However, there may another Booth turn up who may 
save your country. I have passed the dark abyss to the place which is the 
first advancement from the dark valley; I can glide softly on the bright 
rays of light. — W. Boorn. 


The manuscript book from which these quotations are made is 
but one of dozens of similar character in the possession of Mr. H. 
I have hastily examined several hundred pages of writings, in which 
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I noted especially the signatures of Farragut, Tweed, Lazarus, Han- 
nah, Longfellow, Furman Fox, and Jasper, the last two being not 
otherwise identified and unknown to Mr. H. The writings are al- 
most entirely in the enigmatical, rhapsodical style of those cited, and 
are less striking than the visions; of the latter I transcribe two 
examples. The fragmentary style is due obviously to haste in re- 
cording :— 

“ Old withered hand. Depraved Powers. Little child’s hand, with 
a bright silver chain, leads a little lamb. The withered hand has a 
rusty chain leading a fox whose tail is ablaze. Over the lamb it 
says : ‘ Absent Powers leaving thine earth.’ Over the fox: ‘A new 
power taketh its place and draweth all glory from thine earth. Woe, 
woe, woe!’” Then follows the usual continuation of the fantasy. 

A second vision: Moon, horns down; from one hangs a ball. 
Rock, man sitting down at foot of rock, writing. Sandy place; man 
sticks up a stick like a dragon, with a snake's tail around the hole. 
The succeeding rhapsody is signed “ Hannah.” 

A certain Faulkner instructs Mr. H. that the Mirror of Light 
should be shown only to a few specially favored persons “till a 
season ; you will see many strange things ; they will claim it. When 
you do [make the matter public], push it. I will come forward and 
speak on the glass; the glass needs no changing; change would 
weaken it. . . . The mirror is a good and true work.” 

In August, 1880, Mr. H. began the publication of a monthly 
paper called “ The Instructive Light,” in which to record the visions 
and messages read in the mirror. Vol. I., No. 1, of this very scarce 
literary curiosity lies before me as I write; it is a four-page paper, 
measuring 14 by 10 inches, three columns to a page. It opens with 
a brief dedicatory poem signed “ D.,” which Mr. H. says stands for 
Dickens ; this is followed by editorials and sundry articles, and on 
page three are a number of communications as received through the 
Mirror of Light. Other appropriate matter fills the fourth page, 
which concludes with the publisher’s notice that the paper does not 
propose to gain support from advertisements, and can be had for one 
dollar a year. The paper was soon discontinued for lack of funds, 
but, as Mr. H. says, “ it established a landmark.” 

In this paper we learn that the “‘ Mirror of Light’ is identical with 
the Thummim of the Israelites, used by Moses and the high priest 
as a means of communication with the Spirit Messengers.” That 
“messages are carried by the electric current, and are shown to us 
in letters of electric light, but from us the magnetic current also 
carries the vibrations, so that we in reality establish an electric tele- 
phone of great power which can be projected into a vast distance 
by means of a spiritual chord ; our light, which is red, and the spirit 
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light, which is white, forming this chord. By means of this electric 
current projected into space, we are able to attract the opposite or 
negative current, and, as these currents attract each other powerfully 
until an equilibrium is established (during which time we have an 
opportunity of making use of said currents), we can both receive and 
send messages between the two worlds.” 

An editorial headed “Our Next Number” informs readers that a 
volcanic disturbance will take place in the Sandwich Islands, a very 
safe prediction, especially since no time-limit is given; and the fol- 
lowing claim is made: ‘‘ With this instrument we can bring before 
us as a picture any place on the earth, under the sea, or even un- 
known land of the North Pole,” a statement identical with one made 
hundreds of years earlier, and which we shall cite presently. 

Among the communications are several political prophecies, one 
of which, unfortunately for the veracity of the relator, has in the 
course of time proved false: the spirit of Lincoln informs the reader 
that Hancock will be the next President, and that he will prove a 
second Washington. Concerning the French nation we learn “there 
will be no more kings ;” and “ England will become a republic if the 
people can make it so.” 

A few words as to the individuality of my informant may not be 
out of place. Mr. H. was born in New York State about fifty 
years ago, and passed his early life in Brooklyn. He comes of a good 
family ; his father was.a physician, and his great-grandfather one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. He has seen a 
good deal of America, having spent some years in California. After 
the death of his nine-year-old child, he and his wife adopted two 
children, and he has said to me that if he were not a poor man he 
would adopt several more. He is a teetotaler by command of the 
spirits, and a deeply religious man, who honestly tries to live accord- 
ing to the Golden Rule. 

On inquiring as to his church connection, he immediately ex- 
pressed great contempt for churches of every denomination, saying 
he was superior to all human organizations, being in direct commu- 
nication with spirits revealing the will of the Almighty. He con- 
siders that the religion of the Druids is the most perfect and regrets 
its decadence. His views on cosmogony are original ; he claims that 
this earth is destroyed every 26,000 years and re-peopled, and that 
the sun is the blessed land of promise, for all of which he finds 
warrant in texts from the Holy Bible. He remarked quite casually, 
one day, that he had been three times on this earth before his 
present sojourn and was “really getting tired of it.” 

On remarking that the communications recorded in the MSS. 
above noted were chiefly religious in character, Mr. H. said that the 
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nature of the communications differed with individuals according to 
their personality ; or, as I should express it, the communications are 
factors of the personal equations of the seers. Formerly Mr. H. 
was in communication with the higher religious powers, but he now 
hears less frequently from them. 

On expressing surprise at the necessity of working the Urim in 
the dark, Mr. H. at once reminded me that in the Hebrew Holy of 
Holies, in the Egyptian sanctuaries, Greek temples, and other 
shrines, the oracles were always given in darkness; “ besides, one is 
removed from all outside influences.” 

Mirrors have been used by necromancers and clairvoyants as a 
means of divination in all ages, and are the basis of the special art of 
Catoptromancy ; where, however, a crystal is used, it is called Crys- 
tallomancy, and, in the particular instance of a beryl, Beryllomancy. 

Varro, the intimate friend of Cicero, claims this use of mirrors 
originated in Persia. Those consulting them were styled by the 
Romans Specu/arit. Pythagoras, the Greek mathematician, as early 
as 550 B. c., consulted a highly polished steel mirror at the full of the 
moon. The ill-fated Roman emperor, Didius Julianus (b. 133 A. D.), 
sought to ascertain by catoptromancy the issue of the battle about 
to take place between his general, Severus, and Tullius Crispinus ; 
in this case a child was brought to read in the mirror. Pausanias 
(150-200 A. D.) mentions a spring of water in front of the Temple of 
Ceres, at Patras, which was consulted by sick persons in the following 
manner : the invalid lowered a mirror into the spring by means of a 
cord, so that only the lower edge touched the water ; after praying to 
the goddess and burning incense the invalid looked into the mirror, 
and if his countenance appeared ghastly and distorted it was an ill 
omen ; but if his face was reflected in a natural and healthy way, his 
convalescence was indicated. 

Pico della Mirandola, an Italian philosopher of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, claimed to be able to read the past, present, and future in a 
mirror manufactured under a favorable constellation, and examined 
at a suitable temperature of the body. 

The eminent French physician, Jean Fernel, about fifty years 
later, wrote of a mirror in which persons appeared to him, and these 
persons would immediately do all that he commanded, their panto- 
mime being readily comprehended by all who assisted at the demon- 
stration. 

In the days when astrology and alchemy permeated the beliefs of 
common people and were accepted by philosophers, magical mirrors 
were made of the so-called e/ectrum, an alloy of the seven known 
metals. The metals named after the planets were thought to ab- 
sorb and retain certain celestial influences, and hence a combination 
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of them was especially efficacious for producing magical effects ; a 
vessel made of this electrum immediately indicated the presence of 
any poisonous body introduced surreptitiously by beginning to sweat 
on the outside. Of this electrum were made amulets, charms, magic 
finger-rings (and these are still offered for sale in New York city), 
seals, figures, bells, medals, and mirrors. 

The eminent iatro-chemist Paracelsus gives curious details for the 
preparation of this electrum: “ Take ten parts of pure gold, ten of 
silver, five of copper, two of tin, two of lead, one part of powdered 
iron, and five of mercury. All these metals must be pure. Now 
wait for the hour when the planets Saturn and Mercury come into 
conjunction, and have all your preparations ready for that occasion ; 
have the fire, the crucible, the mercury, and the lead ready, so there 
will be no delay when the time of the conjunction arrives, for the 
work must be done during the moments of conjunction. As soon as 
this takes place, melt the lead and add the mercury, and let it cool. 
After this has been done, wait for a conjunction of Jupiter with 
Saturn and Mercury; melt the compound of lead and mercury in a 
crucible, and in another crucible the tin, and pour the metals to- 
gether at the moment of conjunction. You must now wait untila 
conjunction of the sun with either one or both of the above-named 
planets takes places, and then add the gold to the compound after 
melting it previously. At a time of the conjunction of the moon 
with the sun, Saturn, or Mercury, the silver is added likewise, and at 
a time of conjunction of Venus with one of the above-named planets 
the copper is added. Finally, at atime of such conjunction with 
Mars, the whole is completed by the addition of the powdered iron.! 
Stir the fluid mass with a dry rod of witch-hazel and let it cool.”’ 

“ Of this electrum make three mirrors, each of the diameter of about 
two inches. They are to be founded at a time when a conjunction of 
Jupiter and Venus takes place, and moulds made of fine sand are to 
be used. Grind the mirrors smooth with a grindstone and polish 
them with tripoli, and with a piece of wood from a linden-tree. All 
these operations must be undertaken at favorable planetary aspects, 


‘and by selecting proper hours three different mirrors may be made. 


At a time of conjunction of two good planets, when at the same time 
the sun or the moon stands on the ‘house of the lord of the hour of 
your birth,’ the three mirrors are to be laid together into pure well- 
water, and left to remain there for one hour. Then remove them, 
envelop them in a linen cloth and preserve for use.” 

By the aid of such a mirror “ you may see the events of the past 
and the present, absent friends or enemies, and see what they are 

1 In our solar system all these conjunctions take place in the course of thirteen 


months. 
VOL. VI. — NO. 20. 3 
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doing. You may see in it any object you desire to see, and all the 
doings of men in daytime or at night. You may see in it anything 
that has ever been written down, said, or spoken in the past, and 
also see the person who said it, and the causes that made him say 
what he did, and you may see in it anything, however secret it may 
have been kept.” 

In another place Paracelsus describes the way that witches use 
mirrors to cause the pestis particularis to appear ona man. “They 
sometimes take a mirror set in a wooden frame and put it into a tub 
of water, so that it will swim on the top, with its face directed to- 
wards the sky. On the top of the mirror and encircling the glass 
they lay a cloth saturated with catamenial blood, and thus they ex- 
pose it to the influence of the moon ; and this evil influence is 
thrown toward the moon, and, radiating again from the moon it may 
bring evil to those that love to look at the moon. The rays of the 
moon passing through the ring of blood become poisoned and poison 
the mirror, and the mirror throws back the poisoned ether into the 
atmosphere, and the moon and the mirror poison each other, in the 
same manner as two malicious persons, by looking at each other, 
poison each other’s souls with their eyes. If a mirror is strongly 
poisoned in this manner the witch takes good care of it; and if she 
desires to injure some one she takes a waxen image made in his 
name ; she surrounds it with a cloth spotted with the blood, and 
throws the reflex of the mirror through the opening in the middle 
upon the head of the figure, or upon some other part of its body, 
using at the same time her evil imagination and curses; and the 
man whom the image represents may then have his vitality dried up 
and his blood poisoned by that evil influence, and he may become 
diseased and his body covered with boils.” 

“ But if a witch desires to poison a man with her eyes, she will go 
to a place where she expects to meet him. When he approaches 
she will look into the poisoned mirror, and then, after hiding the 
mirror, look into his eyes, and the influence of the poison passes 
from the mirror into her eyes, and from her eyes into the eyes of 
that person.” Then follows the method by which the witch may 
cure her own eyes while her enemy becomes blind, but the details 
are too vulgar for reproduction. Indeed, I feel like apologizing for 
transcribing such rubbish; it illustrates the lowest phase of catoptro- 
mancy, and shows what depths degrading superstitions had reached 
in the sixteenth century.! Paracelsus’ mantology is obviously allied 


1 In a little volume published at London in 1657, Paracelsus is credited with an 
essay entitled “Urim and Thummim, shewed to be made by art, and are the 
same with the Universal Spirit, corporate and fixed.” The treatise is mystical, 
and not suited to citation. 
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to the legend concerning Pythagoras, who wrote in blood on a mirror 
words that he caused to appear on the disk of the moon so they 
were legible at distant Constantinople. 

Of crystallomancy there exist many curious details. Lilly, the 
English astrologer, describes a crystal thus: “It was as large as an 
orange, set in silver, with a cruss at the top, and round about en- 
graved the names of the angels Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel. The 
method of consultation is this: the conjurer having repeated the 
necessary charms and adjurations, with the Litany, or invocation pe- 
culiar to the spirits he wishes to call (for each one has his particular 
form), the seer looks into the crystal or beryl, wherein he will see 
the answer, represented either by types or figures ; and sometimes, 
though very rarely, will hear angels or spirits speak articulately. 
Their pronunciation,” says Lilly, “is, like Irish, very much in the 
throat.” 

Charles Vallance writes thus: “In the Highlands of Scotland a 
large crystal of a figure somewhat oval was kept by the priests to 
work charms by; water poured upon it at this day is given to cattle 
against diseases ; these stones are now preserved by the oldest and 
most superstitious in the country. They were once common in Ire- 
land.” Vallance wrote about 1800. You all remember the learned 
friend of Queen Elizabeth, Dr. John Dee, and his confederate in mis- 
chief, Edward Kelley. Dr. Dee claimed to have received a visit from 
the angel Uriel, who gave him a convex crystal, by the aid of which 
he could hold converse with the spirits of another world (1582). In 
using this, Dr. Dee was accustomed to concentrate all his faculties 
upon the crystal, and to dictate the revelations to Kelley. Some- 
times, however, Kelley acted as the seer. To this Butler neatly 
refers in the couplet : — 


Kelley did all his feats upon 
The devil’s looking-glass, —a stone. 


Dee’s crystal, by the way, is preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, its magical properties being sadly neglected. 

In 1626, about forty-four years later, another astrologer, John 
Lambe, a protégé of the notorious Duke of Buckingham, was at- 
tacked by a mob and fatally injured for calling up phantoms in a 
crystal glass, and for other acts of necromancy. 

The English antiquary, Elias Ashmole, wrote in 1652 as follows: 
“ By the magical or prospective stone, it is possible to discover any 
person in what part of the world soever, although never so secretly 
concealed or hid, in chambers, closets, or cavernes of the earth, for 
there it makes strict inquisition; in a word, it fairly presents to 
your view even the whole world, wherein to behold, heare, or see 
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your desire. Nay, more, it enables man to understand the language 
of the creatures, as the chirping of birds, lowing of beasts, etc. To 
convey a spirit into an image, which, by observing the influence of 
the heavenly bodies, shall become a true oracle. And yet this is not 
in any wayes Necromanticall or Devilish, but easy, wondrous easy, 
naturall and honest.”’ (Theatr. chem. britt. 1652.) 

These claims seem to us grotesque in the extreme, when regarded 
in the light of modern science, yet the art of crystallomancy has its 
votaries to-day in the United States of America. A periodical pub- 
lished in Boston, Massachusetts, in the year of our Lord 1892, offers 
for sale “crystal balls, packed in a handsome plush case, with book 
of directions, for six dollars.” And the advertisement quotes the 
testimony of Baron Reichenbach, who says: “The crystal affects 
persons magnetically, and hence produces temporary clairvoyance, 
which is probably the real pith of the matter.” 

In France, at a recent date, another method of practising catoptro- 
mancy prevailed : a child was blindfolded and a mirror held behind 
his head ; in these extraordinary conditions the child interpreted by 
insight the appearances on the mirror. 

In Egypt, even to-day, catoptromancy is sometimes used to detect 
a thief: a magician draws a magic square on the palm of a young 
boy’s right hand, and then pours into the centre a little black ink, 
into which the boy’s gaze is directed. The magician then burns 
incense, and bits of paper inscribed with charms, meanwhile calling 
for various objects to appear in the mirror of ink. The boy claims 
to see these objects, and eventually the features of the guilty one. 
(Lane’s “Modern Egyptians,” vol. ii.) Catoptromancy in various 
forms is practised by other Oriental nations. In India the Hindoos 
and Mahometans use a so-called “ black lamp” to divine remedies for 
diseases. 

Jerome Cardano, the celebrated Italian physician and mathema- 
tician, who died in 1576, wrote of “mirrors that reveal occult and 
secret things.”” He describes a combination of two Venetian looking- 
glasses, hinged at right angles to each other, and adjustable at any 
angle ; “with these,’’ he says, “one can see at a distance of 5,000 
yards, even though walls intervene, what takes place in the interior 
of the town of an enemy without being disturbed by his artillery.” 
It is evident, however, from other details, that Cardano refers to a 
scientific use of reflection rather than to magical arts. (“De Sub- 
tilitate,” book iv.) 

The secret use of scientific inventions for magical purposes has 
been discussed by Sir David Brewster in his “ Letters on Natural 
Magic ” addressed to Sir Walter Scott. 

The so-called “ magic mirrors” of China and Japan belong to the 
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class of scientific toys. They have the remarkable property of re- 
flecting from their polished surfaces figures wrought upon the backs ; 
one of these mirrors held in the sunlight, with its face towards a 
white wall or screen, will reflect the designs on its back, either as 
shadows on a light ground or lights on a dark ground, although the 
designs are quite invisible upon the surface itself. Professor Ayrton, 
who made a study of these mirrors, has shown that the reflections 
are caused by certain imperceptible inequalities in the curvature of 
the polished surfaces. (‘“ Chambers’ J.,” lvi., §91, 1879.) Quite re- 
cently Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, F. R. S., discussed this 
subject at a meeting of the Physical Society of London, confirming 
the views of Professors Ayrton and Perry, and describing some new 
experiments with the mirrors. (“ Chem. News,” Ixvii. 71, February 
10, 1893.) 

To explain on philosophical grounds the long-prevailing belief in 
a given superstition is either hopeless or useless. Some persons 
will prefer the hypnotic theory, others the theory of mental halluci- 
nation, and still others will resort to the erudition of metaphysi- 
cians ; that is to say, persons who discuss things they know nothing 
about in a language no one can understand. It is, however, not 
without interest to note that, as early as the fourteenth century, the 
Arabian historian Ibn Khaldoun attempted to explain the secret of 
catoptromancy as follows : — 

“Sight is the most noble of all our senses, and is therefore pre- 
ferred by those practising divination ; fixing their gaze on a plane 
surface, they regard it attentively until they see that which they wish 
to declare. The persons are mistaken in thinking they behold ob- 
jects and visions in the mirror ; a kind of misty curtain intervenes 
between their eyes and the bright mirror, and on this appears the 
phantoms of their imagination.” 

The Society for Psychical Research is now studying the phenom- 
ena of “ sensory automatism,” and conjectures that “internal visual- 
isation”’ may be automatic. For details of recent work in this field, 
I refer to the paper by Dr. Richard Hodgson on “ Crystal Vision 
and the Subliminal Consciousness,” read December 21, 1892, before 
the New York Section of the American Branch of the Society for 
Psychical Research; also to the anonymous communication pre- 
sented to the London Society, May 10, 1889. (“ Proceedings Society 


Psychical Research,” Part XIIL) 
H. Carrington Bolton. 
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SIGNS AND OMENS FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 


Tue following signs and omens I remember to have heard in my 
childhood in Nova Scotia. Of the nurses of whom they were ob- 
tained, some were of Scotch, others of French descent. 


If raindrops stick to the window-pane, 
You can be sure it will rain again. 

If they run off as fast as they fall, 

In an hour it will not rain at all. 

A cock crowing three times without flapping his wings denotes three 
successive days of rain. 

Dew on the cobwebs at sunrise will bring rain at sunset. 

A dry doorstep in the morning makes a wet one in the evening. 

If the ice melts the first of January, it will freeze the first of April. 

On seeing the first robin in spring, if you wish before it flies you will 
get what you desire. If it flies before you wish, you will meet with a mis- 
fortune. 

If you wish to see your absent lover, the first time you go a-Maying 
pluck the first flower you see and breathe upon it three times, saying 


aloud : — 
Flower pink, flower white, 


I wish to see my love to-night, 
and he will be sure to come. 

If you wish your sailor lad to think of you during his absence, bury some 
sea sand in your pansy bed, and water the flowers before the sun shines on 
them. 

Hang two sprigs of evergreen on a wall; name one for your lover and 
the other for yourself. If they grow together you will marry. If they grow 
apart you will not. 

If a drop of rain falls on a bride, or a tear on a new-born babe, they will 
go through life weeping. 

Never rock an empty cradle unless you wish to be an old maid. 

If you turn a loaf of bread top crust downward, some one will starve at 


sea. 


Mrs. C. V. Famison. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SOULS AND OF DISEASE AMONG 
THE CHINOOK INDIANS.! 


WHEN visiting the Pacific coast in the summer of 1891, I ob- 
tained a series of texts from one of the last survivors of the Chinook 
tribe, setting forth the doctrine of souls as held by the Chinook 
Indians. I give here a translation of these texts, with a few slight 
abbreviations and a few additions which were added by the narrator 
when translating the texts : — 

“When a person is sick, the seers go and visit the ghosts. Three 
or four are sent. One who has a powerful guardian spirit goes 
first ; another one who has a powerful guardian spirit goes last ; the 
less powerful ones goes in the middle. They go to search for the 
soul of the sick chief. Their guardian spirits go to the country of 
the ghosts. When their road becomes dangerous, the first one sings 
his song. When danger approaches from the rear, the last one sings 
his song. They begin their ceremonies in the evening, and*when 
the morning star rises they reach the soul of the sick person. They 
take it and return. Sometimes it takes them two nights to find the 
soul. As soon as they return it the patient recovers. 

‘‘ Sometimes, when the guardian spirits of these seers pursue the 
soul, they see that it has taken the trail leading to the left hand, and 
they say he must die. If it has taken the trail to the right he will 
get well. 

“Now the guardian spirits arrive at the hole where the ghosts 
use to drink. If the soul of the sick one has drunk of the water in 
that hole he cannot recover ; even if all the conjurers attempt to heal 
him, they cannot do so. When they find a soul that has drunk of 
this water, they take it and return to the country of the living. At 
first the soul is large, but as they approach the country of the Indians 
it becomes smaller, and the people who know the art of healing say: 
‘Perhaps he will die to-morrow.’ On the next day they try to give 
him his soul. It has become too small for his body and does not fill 
it. Then the patient dies. 

“When the guardian spirits of the seers go to the country of the 
ghosts, and see that the soul of the patient is far from their town 
and that he has not taken any food, they say, ‘We shall heal him, 
because he has not partaken of any food.’ Then they take the soul 
and return with it. Even if the patient is very sick he will recover. 

“When the ghosts take away a soul, its owner faints at once. 
Then the seers are paid and their guardian spirits pursue the ghosts. 
The soul which has been taken away sees the ghosts. Part of them 


? Paper read at the Annual Meeting, Cambridge, December 29, 1892. 
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he knows, and part of them he does not know ; only those who died 
a short time ago he recognizes. When the guardian spirits meet 
the soul, they turn it round and the patient recovers at once. 

“When the ghosts carry away the soul of a person, and there are 
no seers to recover the soul, the sick one must die. 

“When the guardian spirits of the seers pursue the soul and it 
has entered the house of the ghosts, they cannot recover it and the 
sick one must die ; then the guardian spirits cry. 

“ When they see a horse in the country of the ghosts and they do 
not take it back, it must die; also if they see a man there who is ap- 
parently well, and they do not take back his soul, he must die. When 
they see a canoe and they do not bring it back, it will be broken. 

“The conjurers in their incantations use a manikin made of wood 
and cedar bark. When a conjurer wants to make use of this man- 
ikin he gives it to a person who has no guardian spirit, who shakes it 
for him, and they two go to the country of the ghosts. Then the 
man who carries the manikin sees the country of the ghosts, the 
manikin carrying him. 

“ Each person has two souls, a large one and a small one. When 
a person falls sick the lesser soul leaves his body. When the con- 
jurers catch it again and return it to him he will recover. 

“ The guardian spirits of the conjurers, when pursuing the souls, 
go toward sunset. When they return with the soul they go toward 
sunrise. If the face of the conjurer should be turned in the opposite 
direction, he must die. 

“When a chief dies his soul goes to the beach; only the most 
powerful conjurers know where to find it and can bring it back. 

“When a sick person is to die, it is always high water, and the 
guardian spirits move slowly. If he is to recover, it is always low 
water. 

“When the guardian spirits find a soul it is visible, but after they 
have taken it nothing is to be seen, and they say that they have 
taken it away. When they try to take the soul of a person who 
is to die, the soul resembles fire, and sparks fall down. They try 
in vain to gather them up, and the conjurer says : ‘ You will die.” 
When the patient will recover, the soul feels light ; when he will die, 
it feels heavy. 

“The ghosts watch the souls which they have taken away ; then 
the conjurer sends off his guardian spirit in the shape of a deer. 
The ghosts pursue it and leave the soul alone. They forget it. 
Thus the conjurer deceives them and takes the soul away. 

“When a person is angry with another, he engages a seer to 
watch for his enemy. If he finds him asleep he takes out his soul, 
which he hides in a graveyard, under the house, or in rotten wood. 
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Then the person falls sick. His friends pay a conjurer to look for 
his soul. He says: ‘ Somebody has taken it away.’ He looks for it 
and finds it where it has been hidden. If the soul is still unhurt, the 
sick one will recover. If the conjurer’s guardian spirit has eaten of 
it, he must die. 

“ Sometimes a conjurer is paid a high price secretly to take away 
the soul of a person. Sometimes he is given dentaria, sometimes he 
is given a woman; then indeed he takes away the soul. Sometimes 
he takes both souls of the person, who in this case cannot recover. 
When the relatives of the sick one learn about it they kill the con- 
jurer. If they do not kill him he must pay a blood-fine. 

“When a conjurer wants to kill a person, he shoots, in a super- 
natural way, diseases at his enemy. Sometimes he is paid secretly 
for doing so. When the relatives learn about it they kill the conjurer. 
When a supernatural disease is found in a sick person, a good con- 
jurer is paid to take it out. He fines five such diseases and one 
rope. Then the sick one recovers. When the disease goes right 
through the conjurer’s enemy he must die. 

“ As soon as it is discovered that a person is shot, his friends en- 
deavor to take out the disease. The conjurer clasps his hands so 
that the thumb of the right hand is held by the fingers of the left. 
He catches the disease in his hands. It tries to escape, and when 
the thumb of the right hand comes out of the clasped hands the 
disease has escaped. While he holds the disease in his hands, five 
people take hold of him, two at his legs, two at his arms, and one at 
his back. They lift him; then a kettle is placed near the fire and 
filled with water. They try to bring the conjurer to the water, but 
the spirit of the disease resists. When he escapes, the men fall 
down, because the resisting spirit suddenly gives way. Sometimes 
they succeed in carrying the conjurer to the water. Then the disease- 
spirit is put into the water. When it gets cold it loses its power. 
Then they look at it. Sometimes they see that the spirit is made 
of claws of a wolf or of a bird; and sometimes of the bone of a 
dead person, which is carved in the form of aman. If the spirit 
has killed five people, then there are three cuts on one of its arms 
and two on the other. If it has killed eight persons, there are 
five cuts on one arm and three on the other. If it has killed ten 
people, there are five cuts on each arm. Sometimes, when they 
bring the conjurer to the kettle and he puts his hands into it, the 
kettle bursts, and they must get another one. When the conjurer 
gets tired, he asks another one to strike his hands with a rattle. 
Then the other one strikes the hands, in which the disease-spirit is 
held, with a rattle. He rubs the disease-spirit under water until it 
gets soft. While taking it out of the body of the sick person his 
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hands become very hot. As last he takes out the rope. Sometimes 
there is only one rope, sometimes there are several, in the sick per- 
son. Two conjurers take hold of it, one at each end. Then they 
ask somebody to cut it. If the person who cuts it has no guardian 
spirit, he cuts through between the hands, but does not strike any- 
thing. If, however, the person has a guardian spirit, he cuts be- 
tween the hands of the conjurer with a small knife, and at once 
blood is seen to flow. 

“When a long rope is put into a man, he will fall sick after a long 
time ; if a short rope is taken he will fall sick after a short time.” 

The description of the fate of a soul after death is supplemented 
by a story relating the experiences of the soul of the grandfather of 
my informant, who apparently died of an epidemic disease, but re- 
covered after a long swoon. After he had recovered, he told his 
experiences in the following way : — 

“TI went to the ghosts. After some time I saw two persons carry- 
ing a stick on their shoulders. When I came near I saw that they 
were not persons, but posts of a house which carried a crossbeam. 
After a while I reached a person who hauled his entrails after 
him. I saw that it wasarush mat. Then I cametoariver. On 
the other side I saw a large town, and I heard the noise of people 
building canoes. A person came to meet me, and I recognized my 
mother’s relative who had recently died. He said, ‘We waited for 
you; have you come at last? We heard you were coming. We 
have bought the girl for you whom you wanted to marry.’ (In ex- 
planation of this it must be added that a girl whom he had wanted to 
marry had died shortly before this.) The grass where I stood was 
three fingers wide and of man’s height. It waved and sounded like 
bells. The grass told the people on the other side who was coming. 
Then I saw the girl whom the people had bought, and I thought, ‘I 
do not like her now; she looks just as her mother used todo.’ I 
recognized my uncle among the people who came to meet me; the 
latter said, ‘I brought some seal for you.’ He gave me something 
that looked just like soap, and said, ‘Eat this.’ It tasted bad, and 
I did not swallow it, and he said, ‘What will you eat; why do you 
refuse what I give you?’ I thought, ‘I just came here, and already 
you scold me. I will return.’ Then I turned round, and at once the 
sun struck my right side. Then I recovered my senses and found 
myself here.” 

From this tale it appears that the Chinooks believe inanimate 
objects, which are the work of man, to have souls. 

Finally there exists a tale referring to Blue Jay and his sister, which 
throws considerable light upon ideas of the future state. 

The ghosts wanted to buy a wife. They bought Blue Jay’s sister, 
Ioi. They came in the evening, and on the following morning Ioi 
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had disappeared. After one year her brother said, “I am going to 
search for her.” He asked all the trees, ‘Where do people go after 
death?’’ He asked all the birds, but they did not answer him. 
Finally he said to his wedge, “ Where do people go after death ?” 
The wedge said, “ Pay me and I will tell you.” He paid him and 
the wedge took him along. They arrived at a large town. The last 
house of the town was very large, and he saw smoke rising only from 
this house. There he found his elder sister, who, when she saw 
him, said, “ Where did you come from; are you dead?” “No, 
Iam not dead; the wedge brought me here.” He opened all the 
houses, and saw that they were full of bones. He saw a skull and 
bones close to his sister, and he asked her, ‘‘ What are you going to 
do with that skull?” She replied, “That is your brother-in-law.” 
When it grew dark the bones became alive. He asked, “ Where 
did these people come from?” She replied, “Do you think they 
are people? They are ghosts.” After some time the sister said to 
him, ‘Go with these people fishing with a dip-net. He went with a 
young boy. The people always spoke in very low tones, and he did 
not understand them. His sister wanted him also to speak in low 
tones, but when they were going in their canoe he heard a canoe 
coming down the river and people singing. He joined their song, 
and at once the boy was transformed into a skeleton. He stopped 
singing and then the boy became alive again. Whenever Blue Jay 
spoke in loud tones, the boy became transformed into a skeleton. 
Then the story goes on to tell how they caught leaves and branches 
in the dip-net, which were the trout and salmon of the ghosts. Blue 
Jay amused himself by shouting repeatedly, and thus transforming 
the ghosts into skeletons, which revived as soon as he was quiet. At 
another time they went whaling, and the whale of the ghosts is de- 
scribed as a log with very thick bark. One day Blue Jay amused 
himself by putting skulls of adults on the skeletons of children, and 
vice versa. Therefore the ghosts began to dislike him, and asked 
his sister to send him back. Their canoes are described as full of 
holes and covered with moss. 

Blue Jay is sent back by his sister, and in returning dies, because 
he does not follow her instructions. Then he is taken to the country 
of the ghosts, and now the ghosts, their canoes, their whales, and 
their fish, appear to him as real men, new canoes, and real fish. 

This brings out the notion that, although to the living the belong- 
ings of the dead appear as decaying, they are still useful to the de- 
ceased. It is worth remarking that these ideas are apparently the 
same as those of the neighboring tribes between Columbia River 
and Cape Flattery, while on Puget Sound, in the interior, and south 
of Columbia River, we find entirely different ideas prevailing. 

Franz Boas. 
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A BLACKFOOT SUN AND MOON MYTH.! 


Tue Blackfoot creator is known as Népi, Nédpiu, or Népioa, 
according to the dialect spoken by the different tribes of the Black- 
foot confederation. Quite extended stories are told of how he made 
the world, and of his adventures, some of which are given in my 
“Blackfoot Lodge Tales.” The one given below goes back, appar- 
ently, to a time before the creation of the earth as we know it 
to-day, and treats of an incident in the boyhood «f NVépz. 

The story was related to me by an old Blooc chief named Mén- 
és-td'-kds, which means “all are his children,” though the word is 
commonly translated “father of many children.” J/2n-s-td'-kds is not 
less than seventy years old, and perhaps much older. He told me 
that he first heard this tale when he was a small boy, from his great- 
grandmother, who at that time was a very old woman, — so old that 
her face was all seamed with wrinkles, and that her eyelids hung 
down over her eyes so that she could not see. I have not the 
slightest doubt that the tale was told to me in good faith, and it is so 
remarkable that I consider it worth putting on record. It was told 
one night when a number of other old men had been relating stories 
of early times, many of which referred to the doings of Vépi. 


A long time ago, very far back, before any of these things had 
happened, or these stories had been told, there was a man who had 
a wife and two children. This man had no arrows nor bow, and no 
way to kill food for his family. They lived on roots and berries. 

One night he had a dream, and the dream told him that if he 
would go out and get one of the large spider-webs, such as hang in 
the brush, and would take it and hang it on the trail of the animals 
where they passed, he would be helped, and would get plenty of 
food. He did this, and used to go to the place in the morning and 
find that the animals had stepped in this web, and their legs were 
tangled in it, and they would make no effort to get out. He would 
kill the animals with his stone axe, and would haul the meat to camp 
with the dog travois. 

One day, when he got to the lodge, he found that his wife was 
perfuming herself with sweet pine, burned over the fire, and he sus- 
pected at once that she had a lover, for he had never seen her do 
this before. He said nothing. The next day he told his wife that 
he must set his spider-web farther off. He did so, and caught an 
animal, and brought part of the meat back to camp. The next 
morning he told his wife to go and bring in the meat that he had 
left over in the hills. 

1 Paper read at the Fourth Annual Meeting, December 29, 1892. 
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Now the woman thought that her husband was watching her, so 
when she started she went over the hill out of sight, and then 
stopped and looked back at the camp. As she peered through the 
grass, she saw her husband still sitting in the same place where he 
had been when she left him. She drew back and waited for a time, 
and then went out and looked a second time and saw him still sitting 
there. A third time she came back and looked, but he was still 
there, so she went off to get the meat. 

The man at length got up and went to the crest of the hill and 
saw that his wife was gone. He spoke to his children, saying: 
“Children, do you ever go with your mother to gather wood?” 
They said: “No, we never go there.” He asked: “ Where does 
your mother go to get her wood?” They answered: “Over there 
in that large patch of dead timber is where she gets it.” 

The man went over to this big patch of timber, and found there 
a den of large rattlesnakes. One of these snakes was his wife’s 
lover. He gathered up wood and made great piles of it and set 
them on fire. Then he went back to the camp and said to the chil- 
dren: “I have set fire to that timber, and your mother is going to 
be very angry. Shewill try to kill us. I will give you three things, 
and you must run away. For myself, I will wait here for her.” He 
gave the children a stick, a stone, and a bunch of moss, and said: 
‘If your mother runs after you, and you see that she is coming up 
to you, throw this stick behind you on your trail ; and if she comes 
up with you again, throw the stone back. If that does not check 
her coming on, wet this moss, and wring out the water on your back 
trail. If you do as I tell you, your mother will not kill you nor me.” 
The children started off, as he had told them to. Then he went out 
into the brush and got another spider web and hung it over the door 
of the lodge. 

When the woman, a long way off, looked back and saw that her tim- 
ber patch was all on fire she felt very sorry, and she ran back as hard 
as she could toward the lodge, angry, and feeling that she must do 
something. When she came to the lodge, she stooped to go in at 
the door, but got caught in the cobweb. She had one foot in the 
lodge, but the man was standing there ready, and he cut it off with 
his stone axe. She still struggled to get in, and at last put her head 
in, and he cut this off. When he had done this, the man ran out of 
the lodge and down the creek. His children had gonesouth. When 
the man ran down the creek, the woman’s body followed him, while 
the head started after the children, rolling along the ground. 

As they ran away the children kept looking behind them to see 
whether their mother was following, but they did not see her coming 
until the head was close to them. The older of the tw», when he 
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saw it, said: “ Why, here is our mother’s head coming right after 
us!” The head called out and said: “ Yes, children, but there is no 
life for you.”” The boy quickly threw the stick behind him, as he 
had been told to do, and back from where the stick struck the ground 
it was all dense forest. 

The children ran on, but soon they again saw behind them the 
head coming. The younger said: “Brother, our father said to 
throw the stone behind us if our mother was catching up. Throw it.” 
The elder brother threw the stone, and when it struck the ground it 
made a high mountain from ocean to ocean, — from the north waters 
to the south waters. The woman could see no way to pass this wall, 
so she rolled along it till she came to a big water. Then the head 
turned and rolled back in the other direction until it came to another 
big water. 

There was no way to pass over this mountain. As she was roll- 
ing along, presently she came to two rams feeding, and she said to 
them: “Open a passage for me through this mountain, so that I 
can overtake my children. They have passed over it, and I want to 
overtake them. If you will open a passage for me, I will marry the 
chief of the sheep.”” The rams took this word to the chief of the 
sheep, and he said: “ Yes, butt a passage through the mountains for 
her.” The sheep gathered and the rams began to butt the moun- 
tains. They knocked down rocks and peaks and cliffs and opened 
ravines, but it took a long time to butt a passage through the moun- 
tains. They butted, and butted, and butted till their horns were all 
worn down, but the pass was not yet open. All this time the head 
was rolling around very impatient, and at last it came to an ant-hill. 
It said to the ants: “Here, if you will finish the passage through 
those mountains, I will marry the chief ant.” The chief of the 
ants called out all his people, and they went to work boring in the 
mountains. They bored a passage through the mountains south of 
the Dearborn River. This tunnel is still to be seen, and the rocks 
about it all bored and honeycombed by the ants. When they had 
finished the passage, the head rolled through and went rolling down 
the mountain on the other side. 

The children were still running, and had now gone a long way, 
but after a long travel they could see the head rolling behind them. 
The younger one said to the older: “ Brother, you must wet that 
moss ;"’ and as they were running along they soaked it, and it was 
ready. When they saw that the head was catching up, they wrung 
out the bunch of moss on their trail behind them, and at once found 
that they were in a different land, and that behind them was a big 
water surrounding the country which they had just left. That is 
why this country is surrounded by water. The head rolled into this 
big water and was drowned. 
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When the children saw that the head was drowned, they gathered 
wood and made a large raft, binding the sticks together with willow 
bark, and at a place west of here, where the water is narrowest, they 
tried to sail back to the land that they had left. The wind was 
blowing from the west, and helped them, and they used sticks for 
paddles, and at last they reached the land. 

When they had landed they travelled east through countries occu- 
pied by many different tribes of Indians, to get back to the land that 
they had left, and when they reached this country they found it oc- 
cupied by a different people, the Snakes and the Crows. So the 
youngest boy said: “ Let us separate. Here we are in a strange 
country and among a different people. You follow the foot of the 
mountains and go north, and I will follow the mountains south, and 
see what I can discover.” So they separated, one going north and 
the other south. 

One of these boys was very shrewd and the other very simple. 
The simpie one went north to discover what he could and to make 
people. The smart boy is the one who made the white people in the 
south, and taught them how to make irons and many other things. 
This is why the whites are so smart. The simple boy who went 
north made the Blackfeet. Being ignorant, he could not teach them 
anything. He was known across the mountains as Left Hand, and 
in later years by the Blackfeet as Old Man (Né@pi). The woman’s 
body chased the father down the stream, and is still following him. 
The body of the woman is the moon, and the father is the sun. If 
she can catch him she will kill him, and it will be always night. If 
she does not catch him, it will be day and night as now. 


This story though containing an allusion to the whites which is a 
recent addition, is remarkable as giving expression to an idea which 
is commonly found in the folk-stories of Northern Europe, in which 
there are frequent examples of the pursued throwing behind them 
objects which at once form barriers to check the pursuers. It is 
also remarkable for its allusion to the narrow waters to the west, 
which would seem to imply a knowledge of Behring Straits. The 
idea of an animal lover is one common to most Indian tribes. 

The direction taken by the father when he fled I have given as 
down the stream. This word /i'n-a-pdts means literally down direc- 
tion; hence, down the stream, or down the river, and, since the 
Blackfeet moved to their present home on the eastern flanks of the 
Rocky Mountains, it has come to mean east, since all the streams 
flow down hill or toward the east. To translate the word as east in 
this connection would be to make the sun and moon travel from west 


to east. 
George Bird Grinnell. 
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TWO BILOXI TALES.! 


DurinG January and February of this year, I was in the central 
part of Louisiana, where I found the survivors of the Biloxi tribe. 
These Indians belong to the Siouan linguistic family, their language 
being closely related to those of the Tutelo of Canada, the Hidatsa 
of North Dakota, and the Kwapa of Indian Territory. In order to 
record any of the texts in the original Biloxi, it was necessary to 
have present not only the aged woman who told the myths to the 
others, but also her daughter and son-in-law, as only the last could 
be induced to dictate the myths sentence by sentence and in an 
audible voice, the others prompting him from time to time. 

The first myth which I shall present is one entitled “ The Rabbit 
and the Frenchman.” 

The Rabbit and the Frenchman were two friends. The Rabbit 
aided the Frenchman, agreeing to work a piece of land on shares. 
The first season they planted potatoes. The Rabbit, having been 
told to select his share of the crop, chose the potato vines, and de- 
voured them all. The next season they planted corn. This year 
the Rabbit said, “I will eat the roots.” So he pulled up all the corn 
by the roots, but he found nothing to satisfy his hunger. Then the 
Frenchman said, “ Let us dig a well.” But the Rabbit did not wish 
to work any longer with his friend. Said he to the Frenchman, 
“If you wish to dig a well, I shall not help you.”” “Oho,” said the 
Frenchman, “ you shall not drink any of the water from the well.” 
“ That does not matter,” replied the Rabbit, ‘I am accustomed to 
licking the dew from the ground.’”” The Frenchman, suspecting mis- 
chief, made a tar baby, which he stood up close to the well. The 
Rabbit approached the well, carrying a long piece of cane and a tin 
bucket. On reaching the well he addressed the tar baby, who re- 
mained silent : “ Friend, what is the matter? Are you angry?” said 
the Rabbit. Still the tar baby said nothing. So the Rabbit hit him 
with one fore paw, which stuck there. “ Let me go or I will hit you 
on the other side,” exclaimed the Rabbit. And when he found that 
the tar baby paid no attention to him, he hit him with his other fore 
paw, which stuck to the tar baby. “I will kick you,” said the Rab- 
bit. But when he kicked the tar baby, the hindfoot stuck. “TI will 
kick you with the other foot,” said the Rabbit. And when he did 
so, that foot, too, stuck to the tar baby. Then the Rabbit resembled 
a ball, because his feet were sticking to the tar baby, and he could 
neither stand nor recline. 

Just at this time the Frenchman approached. He tied the legs of 


1 Read at the Annual Meeting, Cambridge, December 29, 1892. 
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the Rabbit together, laid him down and scolded him. Then the 
Rabbit pretended to be in great fear of a brier patch. “As you are 
in such fear of a brier patch,” said the Frenchman, “I will throw 
you into one.” “Oh, no,” replied the Rabbit. “I will throw you 
into the brier patch,” responded the Frenchman. “I am much afraid 
of it,” said the Rabbit. “ As you are in such dread of it,” said the 
Frenchman, “I will throw you into it.” So he seized the Rabbit, 
and threw him into the brier patch. The Rabbit fell at some dis- 
tance from the Frenchman. But instead of being injured, he sprang 
up and ran off laughing at the trick which he had played on the 
Frenchman. 

This tale resembles one told by the Omaha tribe of two persons 
who had been sent by Wakanda, a superhuman being, to instruct 
mankind. The first teacher, who resembled the Rabbit, chose the 
wrong parts of several kinds of vegetable products. The second 
teacher always got the right parts, though he gave his companion 
the first choice and never played any tricks on him. The second 
tale is that of “ The Rabbit and the Grizzly Bear.” 

The Rabbit and the Grizzly Bear had been friends for some time. 
One day the Rabbit said to the Grizzly Bear, “ Come and visit me. 
I dwell in a very large brier patch.” Then he departed home. On 
his arrival he went out and gathered a quantity of young canes, 
which he hung up. Meanwhile the Grizzly Bear had reached the 
abode of the Rabbit, and was seeking the large brier patch ; but the 
Rabbit really dwelt in a very small patch. When the Rabbit per- 
ceived that the Grizzly Bear was near, he began to make a pattering 
sound with his feet. This scared the Grizzly Bear, who retreated to 
a distance and then stopped and stood listening. As soon as the 
Rabbit noticed this he cried out, “ Halloo! my friend, was it you 
whom I treated in that manner? Come and take a seat.” So the 
Grizzly Bear complied with the Rabbit’s request. The Rabbit gave 
the young canes to his guest, who soon swallowed them all, while the 
Rabbit himself ate but one, that is, the Rabbit minced now and then 
at one piece of cane while the Grizzly Bear swallowed all the others. 
“This is what I have always fancied,” said the Grizzly Bear, as he 
was about to depart. Said he to the Rabbit, “ Come and visit me. 
I dwell in a large bent tree.” After his departure, the Rabbit 
started on his journey to the home of the Grizzly Bear. He spent 
some time in seeking the large bent tree, but all in vain, for the 
Grizzly Bear was then in a hollow tree, where he was growling. The 
Rabbit heard the growls and fled in terror, going some distance be- 
fore he sat down. Then said the Grizzly Bear, “ Halloo! my friend, 
was that you whom I treated in that manner? Come hither and sit 
down.” So the Rabbit obeyed him. “ You are now my guest,” said 
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the Grizzly Bear, “but there is nothing here for you to eat.” So the 
Grizzly Bear went in search of food. He went to gather young 
canes. As he went along he was eating the small black insects 
which stay in decayed logs. These are called “ Bessie bugs” by the 
white people, and A-ki-di-sip’-si-wé-di by the Biloxi, from the noise 
(“Sp! sp!”) which they make when they are disturbed. After a 
long absence he returned to his lodge with a few young canes, which 
he threw down before the Rabbit. Then he walked in a circle 
around the Rabbit. In a little while the Grizzly Bear said “Oh!” 
and turned back toward the Rabbit, before whom he vomited up the 
black insects which he had devoured. ‘Swallow these,” said he to 
the Rabbit. “I have never eaten such food,” replied his guest. This 
offended the Grizzly Bear, who said, ‘When you entertained me, I 
ate all the food which you gave me, as I liked it very well ; but now 
when I give you food, why do you treat me thus? Before the sun 
sets, I will kill you and lay down your body.” As he spoke thus 
the Rabbit’s heart was beating rapidly from terror, for the Grizzly 
Bear stood at the entrance of the hollow tree in order to prevent 
the Rabbit’s escape. But the Rabbit, who was very active, managed 
to dodge, and thus he got out of the hollow tree. He ran at once to 
the brier patch and took his seat, being very angry with the Grizzly 
Bear. Then he shouted to the Grizzly Bear, “ When they are hunt- 
ing for you, I will go towards your place of concealment.” For that 
reason it has come to pass ever since that day that, when dogs are 
hunting a rabbit, they find a grizzly bear, which is shot by the 


hunter. 
F. Owen Dorsey. 
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NOTES FROM ALASKA. 


Tue following notes on the Tlinkits of Alaska are the result of 
a journey made in the year 1886 among the Tlinkits. The unfail- 
ing and positive sign which shows that a child is born to be a medi- 
cine-man is the existence of a peculiar mark on the body, and the 
infant showing such a mark from the time of earliest childhood is 
educated for the position. Long fasts are undergone, the virtues of 
the charms are taught, and he shakes the rattle under the guidance 
of some veteran doctor at the bedside of the sick, until the patient 
dies, or the spirit is supposed to be driven away, which usually 
amounts to the same thing, and then the unhappy man, who has 
been found and thrown into a hole in the ground, accused of having 
“‘witched”’ the sick one, is allowed to die ; whereas, had the con- 
dition of the patient improved, the “witcher ’’ would have had his 
bonds loosened proportionately as health improved. It was only 
quite recently that Mr. Austin, the Sitka missionary, was called by 
one of the boys at the Sitka mission to release a man who was ac- 
cused of witching a squaw, then at the point of death. The victim 
was found lying in a deep hole, his hands tied behind his back to 
the ankles, a position which he had kept for three days. Mili- 
tary force was called in, and the man released. The ceremonies at- 
tending the building of a house, as practised previous to 1867, are 
described as follows: When a chief or wealthy man has decided 
upon the site, the relations and friends are notified to appear at a 
certain date on the chosen spot. He then addresses them at great 
length, referring with great pride to the various deeds of his ances- 
tors, and promising to so conduct himself as to add to the lustre 
which the possession of such a family name reflects upon him. 

The rectangular space for the building is then cleared, a spot for 
the fireplace designated, and four holes dug, wherein the corner posts 
are to be set, and then comes the most shocking part of the perform- 
ance. A slave, either man or woman, who has been captured in war, 
or is even a descendant of such a slave, is blindfolded and compelled 
to lie down face uppermost on the place selected for the fireplace. 
A sapling is then cut, laid across the throat of the slave, and at a 
given signal the two nearest relatives of the host sit upon the 
respective ends of the sapling, thereby choking the unhappy wretch 
to death. 

But the corner posts must receive their baptism, so four slaves are 
blindfolded, and one is forced to stand in each post hole, when, at a 
given signal, a blow on the forehead is dealt with a peculiar club 
ornamented with the host’s coat-of-arms. More speech-making fol- 
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lows, the work of building commences, and is continued to the com- 
pletion gratuitously by the guests, who are repaid, however, in the 
form of blankets given away at the subsequent house-warming. 

Nowadays the same ceremonies are enacted, with the exception 
of the sacrifices, which are prevented by the United States authori- 
ties, who are held in great dread by the Indians. 

Under Russian authority, the barbarous part of the ceremony 
was tacitly permitted at the instigation of the Russian-American 
Fur Company, through which large subsidies were paid to the gov- 
ernment. Any attempt to prevent the sacrifices would have been 
certain to bring about a war with the Indians, to the destruction of a 
profitable fur trade. 

The very young girls used to bind the hair over a bone, carved 
somewhat in the manner of a cotton spool, and this was the only 
means of distinguishing them from the boys. The custom of scalp- 
ing was once customary among the Tlinkits, though now it has 
fallen into disuse. When the chief died he was scalped before cre- 
mation. 

The scalp, together with the most showily decorated blankets of 
the deceased, was deposited in a most elegantly carved box, to be re- 
moved only on some festival of importance from the place of sepul- 
ture by the nearest living relative of the dead chief. On such an 
occasion the relative takes from the box these relics of the dear de- 
parted, and discourses upon his many virtues, while the surrounding 
friends are expected to lament according as their grief is revivified. 

This festival lasts at least four days, and during this time the host 
impoverishes himself by giving away all his wealth, a proceeding 
which, according to the Tlinkit creed, is necessary to maintain his 
honor. The unlucky relative, however, is reimbursed, for, at intervals 
of six months or a year thereafter, other relatives of the chief give 
these joyful post-mortem entertainments, and in like manner squander 
their worldly goods. The former host is of course invited, and he 
always takes care never to get left. 

A modified form of this custom still exists, but nowadays the host 
contents himself with giving away one eighth of his wealth, unless he 
is desirous of obtaining the chieftainship and has many blankets, in 
which case he will give away one fourth or one half of his goods, of 
which slaves constitute a great proportion. Slave-owning is not 
practised openly at present, although there is no doubt that many of 
the richer Indians possess them, and in fact one or two are known 
to own slaves in Sitka. 

In these days of gunpowder and rifles, much of the poetry of 
hunting with the bow and arrow is lost, and the Indian with his oid 
flint-lock gun is not the picturesque being of fifty years ago. 
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Otter-hunting used to be the most profitable industry, and is even 
now so among the Indians, a good sea-otter skin being worth from 
one to five hundred dollars. 

In the days of harpoon and arrow hunting, the Indian and his wife, 
just before the annual spring hunting trip, bathed themselves 
thoroughly and put on clean clothing. The husband then, with implor- 
ing tone, besought the squaw to remain true to him during his ab- 
sence, because the universal belief prevails among the Indians that 
violated marriage vows entail ill-success in hunting. The promise of 
constancy having been given by the wife, the canoe is shoved off, 
the husband jumps in, and the wife, while waving the departing 
spouse good-by, binds around her waist a robe or belt, as indicative of 
her intention to protect herself against the amatory incursions of 
other men during the absence of her lord and master, which may 
be one week or four months. During this time neither the husband 
or wife wash or remove any of their clothing. 

Walter G. Chase. 
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LADY FEATHERFLIGHT.! 


AN ENGLISH FOLK-TALE. 


Tue following tale was read at the Second International Folk- 
Lore Congress, London, October, 1891.2. As the excellence of the 
version makes it of general interest, and as it was recorded bya 
member of the Society, it seems proper to give the story a place in 
this Journal. 


A poor woman, living on the edge of a wood, came at last to where 
she found nothing in the cupboard of the next day’s breakfast. She 
called her boy Jack, and said: “ You must now go into the wide 
world ; if you stay here, there will be two of us to starve. I have 
nothing for you but this piece of black bread. On the other side of 
the forest lies the world. Find your way to it, and gain your living 
honestly.” With that she bade him good-by and he started. He 
knew the way some distance into the thickest of the forest, for he 
had often been there for fagots. But after walking all day, he saw 
no farm, path, or tree, and knew that he was lost. Still he travelled 
on and on, as long as the daylight lasted, and then lay down and 
slept. 

The next morning he ate the black bread, and wandered on all 
day. At night he saw lights before him, and was guided by them 
to a large palace, where he knocked for a long time in vain. At last 
the door was opened, and a lovely lady appeared, who said as she 
saw him: “Go away as quickly as you can. My father will soon 
come home, and he will surely eat you.” Jack said: “Can't you 
hide me, and give me something to eat, or I shall fall down dead at 
your door?” 

At first she refused, but afterwards yielded to Jack’s prayers, and 
told him to come in and hide behind the oven. Then she gave him 
food, and told him that her father was a giant, who ate men and 
women. Perhaps she could keep him overnight, as she had already 
supper prepared. After a while, the giant came banging at the 
door, shouting: “ Featherflight, let me in; let me in!” As she 
opened the door he came in, saying: “ Where have you stowed the 
man? I smelt him all the way through that wood.” Featherflight 
said: “Oh father, he is nothing but a poor, little, thin boy! He 
would make but half a mouthful, and his bones would stick in your 
throat ; and beside he wants to work for you ; perhaps you can make 

1 Related to Mrs. J. B. Warner, now of Cambridge, Mass., by her aunt, Miss 


Elizabeth Hoar, Concord, Mass. 
2 Papers and Transactions (see Bibliographical Notes), pp. 40-64. 
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him useful. But sit down to supper now, and after supper I will 
show him to you.” 

So she set before him half of a fat heifer, a sheep, and a turkey, 
which he swallowed so fast that his hair stood on end. When he 
had finished, Featherflight beckoned to Jack, who came trembling 
from behind the oven. The giant looked at him scornfully and said: 
“ Indeed, as you say, he is but half a mouthful. But there is room 
for flesh there, and we must fatten him up for a few days; mean- 
while he must earn his victuals. See here, my young snip, can you 
do a day’s work in a day?”” And Jack answered bravely: “I can doa 
day’s work in a day as well as another.” So the giant said: “ Well, 
go to bed now. I will tell you in the morning your work.” So Jack 
went to bed, and Lady Featherflight showed him ; while the giant 
lay down on the floor with his head in Featherflight’s lap, and she 
combed his hair and brushed his head till he went fast asleep. 

The next morning Jack was called bright and early, and was taken 
out to the farmyard, where stood a large barn, unroofed by a late 
tempest. Here the giant stopped and said: “ Behind this barn you 
will find a hill of feathers ; thatch me this barn with them, and earn 
your supper, and, look you! if it be not done when I come back to- 
night, you shall be fried in meal, and swallowed whole for supper.” 
Then he left, laughing to himself as he went down the road. 

Jack went bravely to work and found a ladder and basket ; he 
filled the basket, and ran up the ladder, and then tried hard to make 
a beginning on the thatch. As soon as he placed a handful of 
feathers, half would fly away as he wove them in. He tried for 
hours with no success, until at last half of the hill was scattered to 
the four winds, and he had not finished a hand-breadth of the roof. 
Then.he sat down at the foot of the ladder and began to cry, when 
out came Lady Featherflight, with the basket on her arm, which she 
set down at his feet, saying: ‘ Eat now, and cry after. Meantime 
I will try to think what I can do to help you.” Jack felt cheered, 
and went to work, while Lady Featherflight walked round the barn, 
singing as she went, — 

“ Birds of land and birds of sea, 
Come and thatch this roof for me.” 


As she walked round the second time, the sky grew dark, and a 
heavy cloud hid the sun and came nearer and nearer to the earth, 
separating at last into hundreds and thousands of birds. Each, as it 
flew, dropped a feather on the roof, and tucked it neatly in; and 
when Jack’s meal was finished the roof was finished, too. 

Then Featherflight said: “Let us talk and enjoy ourselves till my 
father the giant comes home.”” So they wandered round the grounds 
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and the stables, and Lady Featherflight told of the treasure in the 
strong room, till Jack wondered why he was born without a sixpence. 
Soon they went back to the house, and Jack helped, and Lady 
Featherflight prepared supper, which to-night was fourteen loaves of 
bread, two sheep, and a jack-pudding, by way of finish, which would 
almost have filled the little house where Jack was born. 

Soon the giant came home, thundered at the door again, and shouted, 
“ Let me in, let mein!” Featherflight served him with the supper 
already laid, and the giant ate it with great relish. As soon as he 
had finished, he called to Jack, and asked him about his work. Jack 
said: “I told you I could do a day’s work in a day as well as another. 
You'll have no fault to find.” The giant said nothing, and Jack 
went to bed. Then, as before, the giant lay down on the floor with 
his head in Featherflight’s lap. She combed his hair and brushed 
his head till he fell fast asleep. The next morning the giant called 
Jack into the yard, and looked at his day’s work. All he said was : 
“This is not your doing,” and he proceeded to a heap of seed, nearly 
as high as the barn, saying: “ Here is your day’s work. Separate 
the seeds, each into its own pile. Let it be done when I come home 
to-night, or you shall be fried in meal, and I shall swallow you, bones 
and all.” Then the giant went off down the road, laughing as he 
went. Jack seated himself before the heap, took a handful of seeds, 
put corn in one pile, rye in another, oats in another, and had not 
begun to find an end of the different kinds when noon had come, 
and the sun was right over head. The heap was no smaller, and 
Jack was tired out, so he sat down, hugged his knees, and cried. 
Out came Featherflight, with a basket on her arm, which she put 
down before Jack, saying: “ Eat now, and cry after.’’ So Jack ate 
with a will, and Lady Featherflight walked round and round the heap, 
singing as she went, — 

“ Birds of earth and birds of sea, 
Come and sort this seed for me.” 


As she walked round the heap for the second time, still singing, 
the ground about her looked as if it was moving. From behind each 
grain of sand, each daisy stem, each blade of grass, there came some 
little insect, gray, black, brown, or green, and began to work at the 
seeds. Each chose some one kind, and made a heap by itself. 
When Jack had finished a hearty meal, the great heap was divided 
into countless others; and Jack and Lady Featherflight walked and 
talked to their hearts’ content for the rest of the day. As the sun 
went down the giant came home, thundered at the door again, and 
shouted: “ Let mein; let mein!” 

Featherflight greeted him with his supper, already laid, and he sat 
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down and ate, with a great appetite, four fat pigs, three fat pullets, 
and an old gander. He finished off with a jack-pudding. Then he 
was so sleepy he could not keep his head up; all he said was, “Go 
to bed, youngster; I'll see your work to-morrow.” Then, as before, 
the giant laid his head down on the floor with his head in Feather- 
flight’s lap. She combed his hair and brushed his head, and he fell 
fast asleep. 

The next morning the giant called Jack into the farmyard earlier 
than before. “It is but fair to call you early, for I have work more 
than a strong man can well do.” He showed him a heap of sand, 
saying: “ Make me a rope to tether my herd of cows, that they may 
not leave the stalls before milking time.” Then he turned on his 
heel, and went down the road laughing. 

Jack took some sand in his hands, gave a twist, threw it down, 
went to the door, and called out: “Featherflight! Featherflight! 
this is beyond you: I feel myself already rolled in meal, and swal- 
lowed, bones and all.” 

Out came Featherflight, saying with good cheer: “ Not so bad as 
that. Sit down, and we will plan what to do.” They talked and 
planned all the day. Just before the giant came home, they went up 
to the top of the stairs to Jack’s room; then Featherflight pricked 
Jack’s finger and dropped a drop of blood on each of the three stairs. 
Then she came down and prepared the supper, which to-night was 
a brace of turkeys, three fat geese, five fat hens, six fat pigeons, 
seven fat woodcocks, and half a score of quail, with a jack-pudding. 

When he had finished, the giant turned to Featherflight with a 
growl: “ Why so sparing of food to-night? Is there no good meal 
in the larder? This boy whets my appetite. Well for you, young 
sir, if you have done your work. Is it done?” “No, sir,” said Jack 
boldly. “I said I could do a day’s work in a day as well as another, 
but no better.” The giant said: “ Featherflight, prick him for me 
with the larding needle, hang him in the chimney corner well wrapped 
in bacon, and give him to me for my early breakfast.” Featherflight 
says: “Yes, father.” Then, as before, the giant laid his head down 
on the floor with his head in Featherflight’s lap. She combed his 
hair, and brushed his head, and he fell fast asleep. 

Jack goes to bed, his room at the top of the stairs. As soon as 
the giant is snoring in bed, Featherflight softly calls Jack and says: 
‘“‘T have the keys of the treasure house ; come with me.’”’ They open 
the treasure house, take out bags of gold and silver, and loosen the 
halter of the best horse in the best stall in the best stable. Jack 
mounts with Featherflight behind, and off they go. At three o'clock 
in the morning, not thinking of his order the night before, the giant 
wakes and calls, “ Jack, get up.” ‘“ Yes, sir,” says the first drop of 
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blood. At four o'clock the giant wakes, turns over, and says, “ Jack, 
get up.” “Yes, sir,” says the second drop of blood. At five o’clock 
the giant wakens, turns over, and says, “ Jack, get up.” “ Yes, sir,” 
says the third drop of blood. At six o’clock the giant wakens, turns 
over, and says, “‘ Jack, get up,” and there was no answer. 

Then with great fury he says: “ Featherflight has overslept her- 
self; my breakfast won’t be ready.” He rushes to Featherflight’s 
room ; it is empty. He dashes downstairs to the chimney corner, to 
see if Jack is hanging there, and finds neither Jack nor Feather- 
flight. 

Then he suspects they have run away, and rushes back for his 
seven-leagued boots, but cannot find the key under his pillow. He 
rushes down, finds the door wide open, catches up his boots and 
rushes to the stable. There he finds that the best horse from the 
best stall from the best stable has gone. Jumping into his boots, he 
flies after them, swifter than the wind. The runaways had been 
galloping for several hours, when Jack hears a sound behind him, 
and, turning, sees the giant in the distance. “O Featherflight! 
Featherflight! all is lost!” But Featherflight says : ‘“‘ Keep steady, 
Jack, look in the horse’s right ear, and throw behind you over your 
right shoulder what you find.” Jack looks and finds a little stick of 
wood, throws it over his right shoulder, and then there grows up 
behind them a forest of hard wood. “We are saved,’ says Jack. 
“ Not so certain,’ says Lady Featherflight, “ but prick up the horse, 
for we have gained some time.”’ The giant went back for an axe, 
but soon hacked and hewed his way through the wood, and was on 
the trail again. Jack again heard a sound, turned and saw the giant, 
and said to Lady Featherflight, “All is lost.” “ Keep steady, Jack,” 
says Featherflight ; “look in the horse’s left ear, and throw over your 
left shoulder what you find.” Jack looked, found a drop of water, 
throws it over his left shoulder, and between them and the giant 
there arises a large lake, and the giant stops on the other side, and 
shouts across, “ How did you get over?” Featherflight calls, “We 
drank, and our horses drank, and we drank our way through.” The 
giant shouts scornfully back, “ Surely Iam good for what you can 
do,” and he threw himself down and drank, and drank, and drank, 
and then he burst. 

Now they go on quietly till they come near to a town. Here they 
stop, and Jack says, “ Climb this tree, and hide in the branches till 
I come with the parson to marry us. For I must buy me a suit of 
fine clothes before I am seen with a gay lady like yourself.” So 
Featherflight climbed the tree with the thickest branches she could 
find, and waited there, looking between the leaves into a spring 
below. Now this spring was used by all the wives of the towns- 
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people to draw water for breakfast. No water was so sweet any- 
where else; and early in the morning they all came with pitchers 
and pails for a gossip, and to draw water for the kettle. The first 
who came was a carpenter’s wife, and as she bent over the clear 
spring she saw, not herself, but Featherflight’s lovely face reflected 
in the water. She looks at it with astonishment and cries, ‘“ What ! 
I, a carpenter’s wife, and I so handsome? No, that I won't,” and 
down she threw the pitcher, and off she went. 

The next who came was the potter's wife, and as she bent over the 
clear spring she saw, not herself, but Featherflight’s lovely face re- 
flected in the water. She looks at it with astonishment and cries, 
etc. (repeat as before ; in the same manner come the wives of the 
publican, scrivener, lace-maker, etc., etc.). 

All the men in the town began to want their breakfast, and one 
after another went out into the market-place to ask if any one by 
chance had seen his wife. Each came with the same question and 
all received the same answers. All had seen them going, but none 
had seen them returning. They all began to fear foul play, and all 
together walked out toward the spring. When they reached it, they 
found the broken pitchers all about the grass, and the pails bottom 
upwards floating on the water. One of them, looking over the edge, 
saw the face reflected, and, knowing that it was not his own, looked 
up. Seeing Lady Featherflight, he called to his comrades: “Here 
is the witch, here is the enchantress. She has bewitched our wives. 
Let us kill her ;” and they began to drag her out of the tree, in spite 
of all she could say. Just at this moment Jack comes up, galloping 
back on his horse, with the parson up behind. You would not know 
the gayly dressed cavalier to be the poor, ragged boy who passed over 
the road so short a time before. As he came near he saw the crowd 
and shouted, “What’s the matter? What are you doing to my 
wife?”” The men shouted, “We are hanging a witch; she has 
bewitched all our wives, and murdered them, for all we know.” The 
parson bade them stop, and let the Lady Featherflight tell her own 
story. When she told them how their wives had mistaken her face 
for theirs, they were silent a moment, and then one and all cried, “ If 
we have wedded such fools, they are well sped,” and turning walked 
back to the town. The parson married Jack and Lady Feather- 
flight on the spot, and christened them from the water of the spring, 
and then went home with them to the great house that Jack had 
bought as he passed through the town. There the newly married 
pair lived happily for many months, until Jack began to wish for 
more of the giant’s treasure, and proposed that they should go back 
for it. But they could not cross the water. Lady Featherflight said, 
“Why not build a bridge?” And the bridge was built. They went 
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over with wagons and horses, and brought back so heavy a load 
that, as the last wagonful passed over the bridge, it broke, and the 
gold was lost. Jack lamented and said, “ Now we can have nothing 
more from the giant’s treasure-house.”” But Lady Featherflight said, 
“* Why not mend the bridge ?” 


So the bridge was mended, 
And my story’s ended. 


Note. — In the Proceedings of the Second International Folk-Lore Con- 
gress (pp. 47-64) I have given a comparative discussion of this tale. I can 
here mention only the results arrived at, referring to the text of the article 
for detailed information. (See Bibliographical Notes, below). 

The tale as here printed has lost an introductory section which related 
in what manner the hero, while on his way to the giant’s castle, captures 
the feather-robe of a fairy, whom he finds bathing. The name Feather- 
flight, therefore, refers to the original bird-form of the heroine, as indicated 
by her name (Za Plume Verte) in the corresponding French version. 

The tale as formerly narrated in England included the following sec- 
tions. I. Introduction, describing how a youth comes to seek the habita- 
tion of a giant. II. Bird-maiden Story, as above mentioned. III. Tasks 
and Flight. IV. Forgetfulness of the Bride. The last section, as here 
given, has lost part of the ending. The hero, while in the house of his 
father, contrary to the injunctions laid on him, permits himself to be 
kissed, and falls into oblivion of his betrothed ; he is about to be wedded 
to another, when his former love appears at the ceremony, and succeeds in 
reviving his memory. 

The elements composing the folk-tale are found at an early period in 
Greek and also in Hindu literature. 

To the part of the narrative relating to winning the bride, a parallel is 
offered by the story of Jason. The distant country to which the hero pro- 
ceeds, in order to recover the Golden Fleece, was probably originally con- 
ceived as a land beyond the limits of the world of man. Medea falls in 
love with Jason, and aids him in accomplishing tasks closely analogous to 
those of our folk-tale. “The relationship with the mdrchen of the bird-wife 
is obvious, and cannot be accidental ; but we do not learn that Medea had 
a bird form, or that Jason had known her before his journey. We must 
therefore regard the tale, not as a variant of the modern story, but as con- 
taining evidence of the existence in Greece, at an early period, of elements 
which, at a later time and in another country, entered into the composi- 
sition of the folk-tale. 

The Hindu legend of Purivaras and Urvaci, referred to in a well-known 
hymn of the Rig Veda, contains a different portion of our tale. The Vedic 
hymn describes the interview of the hero with the nymph after the latter 
has deserted him. The goddess remains obdurate to the entreaties of the 
mortal ; but she consoles him with the promise of a son, who shall one day 
seek out his human parent. The poem accordingly depends upon a folk- 
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tale answering to the first section of our mdrchen, but suggesting the non- 
existence, at the time of composition, of the second section, that in which 
the nymph is sought for, and recovered from her own heavenly abode. 

As taste became more romantic, the unfortunate ending of the relation 
became displeasing. We therefore perceive, in later Hindu versions of 
the Urvagi story, attempts to bring about a reunion of the husband and 
wife. In this spirit, as the facts seem to allow the student to infer, a Hindu 
narrator of a period which cannot be determined with certainty, but which 
was probably earlier than our era, by the process of uniting tale-elements 
hitherto separated, composed a narrative which was essentially the same 
as that of our mdrchen ; he had only to append, to a story similar to that 
of Urvagi, a legend resembling that told of an expedition into giant-land, 
in order to complete his history. This narration lost nothing by repetition, 
and in course of time was expanded into a long oral Hindu romance, in 
which the several sections of the tale were set forth with much detail and 
at great length. The narrative became the theme of literary treatment and 
decoration ; but the authors who occupied themselves with it, finding it too 
long to treat as a whole in the extended fashion which they preferred, con- 
tented themselves with developing one or another portion of the primitive 
account. Such versions are the tales of Janshah and of El Basrah, con- 
tained in the Arabian Nights, that respeeting Manohara in the Thibetan 
Kandjur, and a corresponding Burmese drama ; each of these histories is 
set forth with much detail, but no one includes all the portions of the 
original. On the other hand, not by writing, but by oral recitation, the 
tale in its entirety reached Madagascar, where it is still the most common 
of folk-tales, and has adopted a characteristic dress ; some of the Malagasy 
versions would occupy nearly a hundred pages of this Journal, and would 
be found very different in language from our English variant, while cor- 
responding so far as the essential idea is concerned. 

The tale, as will be seen, is properly a two-act drama; the first act re- 
lates the capture and subsequent escape of the wife, the second her pursuit 
and recovery. It was natural that these two distinct sections should be 
blended into one ; thus “ Lady Featherflight ” places the arrival of the hero 
at the giant’s house immediately after his encounter with the heroine. 
This reduction appears to have been made in Asia, and at an early time, 
since it forms the basis of a version of Somadeva of Kashmir, whose col- 
lection was made about 1180. This work, for the most part, was translated 
from an earlier book, that of Gunadhya, dating back to our era: whether 
this particular tale was included in the original collection, I have not been 
able to discover. Be this as it may, it is observable that the similarity 
between the story of Somadeva and the modern folk-tale is not due to 
literary influence ; writing has had no effect on the diffusion of the tale, 
which has lived entirely on the lips of the people; its history therefore 
constitutes a refutation of the mistaken doctrine that folk-tales as a class 
are derived from written literature. 

It was probably in the Middle Age, and in some country of Central 
Europe, that a narrator had the idea of adding to the tale, thus simplified 
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and condensed, an additional section, relating to the forgetfulness of the 
bride, attributed to the hero ; a story which was derived from an indepen- 
dent source. With this addition, the tale obtained extensive currency in 
Europe, being so common in every country, and so modified by the process 
of oral transmission, that the number of recorded variants amount to many 
hundreds. I estimate that more than one tenth the contents of many Euro- 
pean books of mdrchen are made up of variations of the tale of the “ Bird- 
wife.” 

However, the older two-act drama, describing the quest of the abandoned 
husband, also appears in Europe, and has frequently attached itself to the 
modified versions, so as to make mixed forms. 

The theme underwent literary treatment, as already shown in the Pen- 
tamerone of Basile (1574). About 1600, in Germany, Jacob Ayrer wrote 
a play on the subject, which, in some manner not easy to determine, is 
connected with the “Tempest” of Shakespeare. 

A slight allusion in the version here printed shows its antiquity. The 
hero is spoken of as leaving his bride while he goes on to procure a 
parson. A version of Basile (1567) contains a similar explanation of his 
departure ; but the original idea is found in a Basque variant, which rep- 
resents the heroine, as a heathen, to be unable to enter Christian land 
until she is baptized. It was therefore for christening, not marriage, that 
the priest was necessary. 

From England, as seems likely, the story reached Jamaica, where it took 
the form of a negro tale. The European narrative became the basis of a 
ballad in Samoa, and perhaps of a tale of the Eskimo. Schoolcraft, in 
his “ Algic Researches,” gives two stories which appear to have had a 
similar origin. 

Thus in all parts of the world, and without any regard to the different 
stages of civilization, this story has been welcomed, and in each country 
made to assume a form more or less characteristic. The diffusion of the 
tale seems to have followed the course of civilization and the interchange 
of trade, and to have spread from the more civilized races to those inferior 
in the scale, according to the usual course of folk-lore. 

Such, as is probable, was the history of a narrative which has correctly 
been designated the most popular of all human compositions. 

W. W. Newell. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


CuriIsTMAs CusTOMS IN NEWFOUNDLAND.— In one of a series of articles, 
entitled “The Folk-Lore of Newfoundland and Labrador,” appearing in 
“The Evening Herald,” St. John’s, Newfoundland (December 29, 1892), 
Rev. Arthur C. Waghorne discusses Christmas Customs about New Har- 
bor, N. F., which either continue to prevail, or have been only lately 
disused : — 

“1. This season is a popular one for weddings ; this is so, I believe, to a 
certain extent, throughout the country. 

“2. The old custom still prevails, to some extent, of having some new 
garment at Christmas ; at Scilly Cove, it seems, also at New Year. 

“3. At Fogo the custom appears to be to light bonfires on Christmas 
Eve. 

“4. Till late years the twelve days of Christmas were kept as entire holi- 
days as far as possible, at least by many. Enough wood was cut up and 
stowed away to last till the Epiphany ; even now many do so up to New 
Year’s Day. This is an old English custom. The Monday after the 
Epiphany was called by country folks, in the old times, ‘ Plough Monday,’ 
as they then returned to their usual labors, after the festivities of Christ- 
mas ; devoting the morning of that Monday to overhauling and getting 
into good order their ploughs and other agricultural implements, and the 
rest of the day to a final frolic. 

“5. Houses are subjected to a general clean up, papered and white- 
washed ; so, too, on the Labrador. 

“6, Christmas presents or boxes, carefully concealed from the notice of 
those for whom they are intended, were probably much more common (like 
many other customs, good and bad) in former days, here and on the 
Labrador, than they are now. 

“7. As each family finished supper on Christmas Eve, one of the men of 
the house would fire off a gun. So too after the Christmas dinner. Mr. 
Whittle mentions the latter custom as prevailing in St. John’s fifty years 
ago. Very few guns were heard about here this Christmas Eve. 

“8. In very few cases indeed have I heard of any evergreens decorating 
the houses, as is so common in England at this season. The family 
Christmas-tree, so popular amongst the children in the old country, and 
universal in Germany, seems, in this neighborhood, quite unknown. 

“9. The Christmas decoration of our churches does not appear to have 
been anything so common as in England, though here and there it seems 
to have been done.” 


Curistmas “ Foots”’ AnD “ MuMMERS ” IN NEWFOUNDLAND. — From an 
article by Mr. William Whittle, contained in the “Telegram and Colonist,” 
N. F., Christmas number, 1886 or 1887, is cited in the series of papers 
mentioned, an account of a local observance appearing on its face to be a 
survival, but not known to be recorded as observed in England : — 

“The laboring classes in those days had enlarged privileges granted 
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them, if not by positive law, at least by well-established custom. So, folly 
was, as it were, ‘ crowned, and disorder had a license.’ 

“ The younger generation remember the ‘fools.’ Their time of appear- 
ing out was from Christmas Day to Twelfth Day. They had full sway 
until the disguise was made a cloak by which to revenge some petty spite. 
Then they were ordered to be numbered, and finally were allowed out 
only on condition that they should appear unmasked. This was the com- 
mand that terminated this old custom in St. John’s. It was not, I believe, 
a statutory law, but merely the will of a stipendiary magistrate, the late 
Mr. Justice Carter. Some years after they had ceased to appear, one 
came out on the ‘ Cross’ on Christmas Day. He struck right and left, and 
finally ran into the arms of a policeman who locked him up. I remember, 
some years ago, just about Christmas time, one of my brothers, who was 
quite a genius in that line, making a full-rigged brig, and giving it to a 
person who was to be a ‘fool’ on New Year’s Day, to be used in the deco- 
ration of his cap, with the understanding that the brig was to be mine at 
the end of the day. Well, bright and early on New Year’s morning I 
presented myself at the door of the ‘fool’ fully two hours before the hour 
come for him to dress. Finally out he came, ‘dressed to kill,’ or ‘ mash,’ 
as the saying goes now. His milk-white shirt sleeves were literally covered 
with ribbons ; his pantaloons were of the heaviest broadcloth ; and his cap 
surmounted with my coveted prize,— the full-rigged brig. Down Limekiln- 
hill he went with the fleetness of a deer, — and there was method in this, 
as he was anxious that few should know where he emerged from. And 
down I went after him. 

“ Up Playhouse-Hill he ran until his eyes lit on some one, who, like him- 
self, was swift afoot. Then commenced the chase. Up lanes, ‘across lots,’ 
down lanes, in and out of the crowd, until the person chased sought shelter 
in some hall-way. Yet his haven was not secure, for, with his shoulder 
against the door, the ‘fool’ was determined that it should yield. Then 
came a critical moment, for I saw an impending danger to the spars of 
the brig ; then came the cry and warning, ‘Stoop! Stoop!’ He obeys 
the command, the door is forced open, the victim secured, a few friendly 
taps on the legs, and they shake hands and walk out together. From 
Playhouse-Hill to the Mall, from the Mall to the Tickle, many times that 
day did I follow that ‘fool.’ Wherever the crowd was greatest there was I, 
like Mr. Fezziwig in Dickens’s ‘ Christmas Carol,’ in their midst. At last, 
late at night, when the ‘fool,’ weary, tired, all ‘ played out,’ sought his 
home, I was made the happy owner of the full-rigged brig. How well they 
kept from each other the knowledge of what each other was to wear! Odd 
costumes were discussed for weeks on street corners, at firesides, and at 
friendly parties, but each one kept his secret in regard to his own dress. 
And it is safe to say, no belle ever dressed for the ‘ Irish ball ’ that had as 
many come to criticise her taste or admire her appearance as a popular 
‘fool’ had. ‘ Munn’ Carter, I remember, was always a conspicuous ‘ fool,’ 
and one who could handle himself well, for Munn was a fellow whom every 
would-be boxer did not want to tackle. Davey Foley was always the owner 
of a stylish rig, while his friend, Mosey Murphy, appeared, I think, as an 
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*owen-shook.’ The ‘owen-shook’ was always a terror to encounter, for 
he rarely was merciful to any one who made him draw upon his wind, and 
woe to the man who disputed his right of giving a sound castigation for the 
trouble incurred.” 

Mr. Whittle also alludes to the common English custom of the “ Mum- 
mers” or Maskers : — 

“Those who did not live previous to the ‘ Fire’ (1846) never saw this 
grand celebration, when some two or three hundred of the most stalwart 
fellows that ever trod the deck of ship donned their silk dresses, their 
costly bonnets and rich laces, and, marshalled by their escorts, promenaded 
the streets, calling upon the governor, the clergy, and the mercantile frater- 
nity. So important were these celebrations deemed by our ancestors, and 
such was the earnestness bestowed upon their preparation, that the most 
costly garments were loaned from the wardrobes of the ‘finest ladies in 
the land’ for that purpose. 

“ The reign of the Mummers, like that of the ‘fools’ was put an end to, 
owing to a street row between them and the spectators, in which the latter 
received the worst of it. For, as I have said, both the ‘ fools’ and mum- 
mers were composed of the ‘bone and sinew’ of the town. Many a time 
I have seen a ‘fool’ whom the mob tried to ‘run,’ pull off his cap, take 
the handle of his ‘ swab’ and clean out some two or three hundred persons. 
Those were occasions when the spectators calculated without their host. 
Instead of a ‘clark’ being behind the disguise, it proved to be a Jackman, 
a Dawney, or a Curtin! But, as to the mummers. The ‘fools’ escorting 
the ladies were attired in blue trousers, with gold or red stripes on the 
sides, their white shirts completely covered with artificial flowers and rib- 
bons, while from their sides hung swords which were loaned them from the 
barracks for the occasion. Young men and boys, as ladies dressed, often 
extravagantly, were thus escorted through the streets. One of the older 
customs was to drag a yule-log along with them. The procession invari- 
ably started from the Custom-house, in recent years, and after marching 
through the principal streets, put up at the house of Bill Cody, who lived 
in the direction of Riverhead Bridge, for dinner, where the wassail-bowl 
was drawn upon, and many a bumper drunk to Father Christmas.” 


SUPERSTITIONS IN THE ISLE oF Man. —JIn the “ Hartford Times,” De- 
cember 9, 1892, Edgar L. Wakeman gives an account of superstitions in 
this island, as observed by himself, from which are taken the following 
paragraphs : — 

“Fairy doctors and hermits are still popular in the little island. In 
olden times the person and home, usually a cave, of the Manx hermit were 
so venerated that the person of a mortal enemy was sacred against harm 
when in a hermit’s presence. ‘These canny old loafers are no longer proof 
against skepticism, but they are well liked by the peasantry who hospitably 
tolerate them. I have made the acquaintance of several. One was in 
quite a despondent mood and threatened to leave his vocation forever. 
He adciaitted that the countryside people were friendly enough ; but the 
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Liverpool holiday excursionists guyed him unmercifully, and the Douglas 
hotel landlords, who had engaged him to unexpectedly appear to tourists 
in lonely glens, were not prompt about paying his contract stipend of six 
shillings per week. 

“ The ‘evil eye’ is still possible to be cast upon horses and cattle and” 
even upon children in unfrequented places where old superstitions die hard- 
est. Fairies also work mischief in butter and among the fields. There 
are still those who prepare and sells charms not only to remedy but to 
ward off such ills. All but the most ignorant of Manxmen regard ‘ fairy 
doctors’ in a jocose spirit if its expression emanates from themselves. 
But among the best there lingers a genial toleration for all these olden 
vagaries ; and should a foreigner first offer the skeptical allusion, the in- 
herent stubborn resentment to iconoclasm would instantly find expression 
in something like : ‘ Aw, mon, safe side ’s no harm’s side.’ 

“ Naturally among a people where folk-lore largely takes the place of 
book-lore, omens, portents and what might with much exactitude be called 
‘whimsies’ are exceedingly frequent among Manxmen. The birds of the 
island and their habits provide as many of these as among their Irish 
neighbors with quicker invention and warmer fancy. A raven hovering 
near a herd of cattle is an unwelcome sign. The plaint of the linnet is 
associated with the cry of a lost soul. When the robin will not sing in 
church-yard trees the place is said to be haunted. A fine is still imposed 
in Man if a sea-gull be killed during the fishing season ; and the feathers 
of the poor wren which is so mercilessly hunted here on St. Stephen’s day 
are sold for trifling sums as charms. 

“There is throughout the island an actual dread regarding publicity of 
weddings. Though all the neighbors may be aware of little details leading 
up to the ceremony, households directly interested affect the greatest 
secrecy. Cooking for the feast, dressing and the like is often done with 
closely curtained windows at night, and when all is ready the wedding 
party will mount an open car and gallop away to the nearest church in the 
gray of morning as though all the witches were after them. But the arrival 
of the Manx baby brings a host of traditional superstitions, safeguards, and 
ominous portents into immediate activity. No one must step over it or 
walk entirely around it, lest it becomes dwarfed and weazened. Amulets 
of undyed woollen cord are often worn around the mother’s neck until the 
babe is weaned, to ward off fevers. Until baptism all babes are quite at 
the mercy of the fairies. The baby will remain lucky through life if it first 
handles a spoon with its left hand, but it will come to perfect estate if it 
shall have repeated tumbles out of its mother’s arms, its cradle or bed 
before it has attained its first birthday. 

“One of the most winsome of half superstitious customs in Manxland is 
for the family on stormy nights to retire to rest at a very early hour, so 
that the good fairies may unobserved enter to find shelter and repose. A 
very ancient tradition that a fairy in the guise of a beautiful woman once 
bewitched a host of the best men of the island and then led them all over 
a cliff to their death in the sea, prevails so unyieldingly to this day, that a 
Manx wife or sweetheart will on no occasion precede her husband, lest her 
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character for correct womanly attributes be impugned. The same fairy 
which established this custom is the one which, in its efforts to escape 
Manx vengeance, was transformed into a wren and has ever since, on St. 
Stephen’s day, been hunted, stripped of its feathers and beaten to death in 
countless numbers. The same unaccountable mercilessness towards the 


wren exists, though 
The robin and the wren 


Are God’s two holy men 


in Ireland. There, in the vicinity of Galway, I have seen the wren hunted 
on Christmas day, its pitiful remains beribboned and hung to tree branches, 
the exhibition of which by children before house-doors proving an unfailing 
prompting to the gift of coin or ‘ sweets.’” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONGRESS OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE COLUMBIAN ExposITION. — At the 
meeting of the Committee of the World’s Congress Auxiliary on the Inter- 
national Congress of Anthropology, held on March 16, it was voted to 
hold such a congress from August 28 to September 2, 1893. The follow- 
ing Executive Committee has been appointed: Daniel G. Brinton, Presi- 
dent ; Franz Boas, Secretary ; C. Staniland Wake, and Edward E. Ayer, as 
members of the World’s Congress Auxiliary Committee ; the presidents 
and secretaries of the several sections of the congress ; a representative of 
each of the following societies and institutions: Sec. H. of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science ; the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety ; the Anthropological Society of Washington ; the Women’s Anthro- 
pological Society of America; Army Medical Museum. 

The American Folk-Lore Society, at its Annual Meeting, having voted to 
cooperate with this congress, the attention of the members of the Society is 
called to this announcement. The prospectus of the congress, containing 
detailed information, when issued, will without doubt be forwarded to all 
members of the Society. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE Exposition. — The chief of 
this department, Prof. F. W. Putnam, has issued a circular to anthropol- 
ogists calling attention to the Anthropological Library which will form an 
important feature of the Exposition. ‘This library, after the close of the 
Exposition, will be placed in the permanent Memorial Museum of Science 
which is to be established in Chicago. 

It is desired to make the most complete collection possible of the mass 
of literature upon the subject, and for this purpose contributions are re- 
quested of all books or papers relating to anthropology or any of its sub- 
divisions. The library will be under the charge of an agent specially de- 
voted to it, and will be described in a full author-and-subject catalogue. 
If contributions are intended only for the Exposition, these, if marked to 
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that effect, will be returned free of expense. Books and papers should be 
sent by mail if not too bulky, otherwise by express, and should be ad- 
dressed, “ World’s Columbian Exposition, Department M., Anthropological 
Building, Chicago, Ill.” 


Pore Nicut: FirtH NoveMBER. — It is said there are only three places 
left in New England in which Pope Night continues to be celebrated. 
These are Newburyport, in Massachusetts, and Portsmouth and New Cas- 
tle, in New Hampshire. In regard to Newburyport I can only speak from 
common report ; but of Portsmouth and New Castle I can bear eye-witness, 
or rather ear-witness, for it is a celebration in which noise is the main 
element. It is boys, however, and rather young boys who maintain a cus- 
tom once pretty general in the cities and larger towns of New England, 
and the small boy’s enjoyment and way of manifesting himself is and ever 
has been by making a noise, helping himself thereto by every sort of instru- 
ment that will produce the loudest sound with the least music. It has 
been said that human beings in the various stages of growth, from infancy 
to manhood, pass through and typify the progressive stages in the develop- 
ment of races. The so-called music of the barbarian and half-civilized man 
corresponds to the strange and rude sounds which seem to delight the ears 
of boyhood. 

Pope Night, in Portsmouth and New Castle, which is a seaside village 
below and very near to Portsmouth, is at present celebrated by boys from 
six to fourteen years of age by the blowing of horns and the carrying of 
lights of all kinds. They march through the streets in procession, or in 
small bands, gathering in, as they march, single groups, or dividing again 
and sending off detachments, so as to leave no street unvisited. The horns 
are of all sorts, from the penny whistle to those of two and three feet in 
length. Whence the origin of the custom of blowing horns on Pope 
Night I am uncertain. But the lanterns and other devices for lighting the 
darkness of the November night have evidently something to do with the 
discovery of Guy Fawkes under the chambers of Parliament in the act of 
blowing them up with gunpowder. In childhood I remember well looking 
at pictures of the scene which represented armed men with lanterns search- 
ing about in a subterranean place while the dwarfish Guy crouched among 
great casks of supposed gunpowder. Formerly the lights used by the boys 
in their observance of Pope Night were candles set in hollowed-out pump- 
kins, the light showing through holes in the shells of the pumpkins, cut to 
represent a very squat human face. To the lighted pumpkin-heads have 
now been added all sorts of illuminations, chiefly lanterns and torches. 

There is no doubt that in Portsmouth at least Pope Night has been ob- 
served from the earliest times, and formerly by older boys than at present ; 
those indeed who knew what they were celebrating and in which they took 
a serious interest. It is doubtful if the children who now take a part in it 
know what their own act signifies or commemorates. I shail presently pro- 
duce a curious proof of this in the case of the boys of New Castle. It is a 
very singular fact that in Portsmouth, which long since outgrew its early 
local boundaries, the observance of Pope Night is entirely confined to the 
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ancient portion of the town. This portion has remained substantially un- 
changed since the colonial period; and along with its antique houses, 
streets, alleys and docks, there remain the remnants of old families, many 
local names and traditions, and this historic survivor of the observance of 
the Gunpowder Plot. But it will not apparently survive much longer in 
Portsmouth. Every year the interest grows less and less and the boys who 
take part in it fewer and of a younger age. 

The same may be said of New Castle, where even the name, Pope Night, 
has become confounded and the whole meaning of the celebration obliter- 
ated. It sufficiently attests the easy loss of the primitive significance of 
customs and observances and the complete transformation of their names, 
to note that in this obscure village the name Pope Night has undergone 
the absurd change to Pork Night. 

Fohn Albee. 


CHILD AND SNAKE. — The legend of which French and American forms 
are given in the Journal (vol. v. p. 169) exists also in India. Sir Edwin 
Arnold, in “ India Revisited,” gives the story as related to him by a Hindu 
of his own child, whom he one day saw sharing her milk with a large cobra, 
and pushing his head out of the bowl when she wished to take her turn. 

SIGN OF THE CROSS MADE TO AVERT ILL-Luck.— To the query made in 
the same number, why the making of the cross on the ground averts ill- 
luck, the following answer is suggested: May it not confuse, or send a 
counter-current across the evil influence? As Mr. Leland tells us in “ Gipsy 
Sorcery,” complications of tracery in ornamentation were supposed to have 
that effect. So in mesmerizing, cross passes break up the condition which 
direct passes have induced. Perhaps the origin of crossing one’s self was 
to block the way, so to speak, of a stream of ill-will poured from adverse 


powers, in or out of the flesh. 
Louise Kennedy. 


CONCORD, MAss. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE FoLK-LorE oF New EnGianp. — The following 
items may be added to those included in a previous article (vol. iv. p. 
253). 

BURNING OF AN AMPUTATED Limp. — I recently assisted in the amputa- 
tion of the foot of a man who had had it crushed on a freight-train. After the 
operation, the friends questioned what should be done with the amputated 
foot ; one promptly decided the matter, by saying that it should be burned, 
and not buried, in order that the stump should not always continue to be 
painful, and the man troubled by disagreeable sensations, as would surely 
follow if the foot were put into the ground. It was accordingly cremated. 

PRESERVATION OF HuMAN FLEsH.— In Grafton County, New Hamp- 
shire, in the beginning of the present century, a boy was scalded so badly 
that a portion of skin sloughed off, fully one inch in diameter. The boy’s 
mother preserved the section of skin in a dried state as long as she lived, 
which was over thirty years. She kept it very choicely among her valuable 
trinkets. When the boy became of age he picked up his clothes and 
started off to begin life for himself. The parents never heard of him 
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afterwards, but the mother would bring out the piece of dried flesh quite 
frequently and examine it very carefully to see if it had begun to decay. 
This she did as long as she lived. She claimed that her son was still 
living, for the flesh was well preserved. She said that soon after his death 
the piece of skin will commence to decay, and not before. After the 
mother died, about 1843, the sisters kept the piece of flesh as carefully, 
with the same notions about its preservation and decay. 

SHOOTING WITCHES IN CREAM. — In one of the newer towns in Orleans 
County, Vermont, about sixty years ago, a farmer churned some cream 
nearly all day without “ bringing the butter.” He said the witches had got 
into the cream and that was the cause of all the delay. He deliberately 
loaded his musket and fired the whole charge into the cream, fully in the 
belief that he would do no injury to the cream, but would dispel the 
witches. It was not long before he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
“butter come,” and he exulted over his sagacity in dealing with those 
occult forces. Within a very few years I have heard people express them- 
selves in such a way that betrayed their belief in witchcraft. But they were 
not found in the better class of society. 

A Possgssep OwL.— About fifty years ago, while a father and son were 
clearing land in Grafton County, in the valley of the Connecticut River, an 
owl alighted near them, and lingered in their neighborhood ; they tried to 
take it alive, and made several attempts to shoot it, but the gun missed 
fire. The young man believed that the soul of some curious and ill-dis- 
posed person was in the owl, and caused it to approach, for the purpose of 
finding out secrets, or listening to conversation. After the spirit had gone, 
the owl was left free to act according to its nature and fly away. No owl, 
it was afterwards thought, could have turned its head in so human-like a 
way, unless possessed by the spirit of man. 

LETTER TO THE Rats.—In Grafton County, a farmer’s wife, being 
troubled with rats, was advised to write them a letter, advising them to 
leave. This she did ; but being a conscientious person, she also requested 
them not to go to any of her neighbors’ dwellings, but into the woods, where 
they would injure no one. The letter was folded, addressed to the rats, 
and placed in one of the most frequented rat-holes in the walls of the 
house. The letter I heard read ; it was written in a very humble spirit. 

Fohn MacNab Currier. 

NEWPORT, VT. 


THe MaGpie AND THE Fox (A Corean Tale).— Once upon a time a 
magpie had made its nest in the branches of a tree, and was rearing its 
young, when a fox came along that way. 

“Mrs. Magpie,” he cried out, “ throw me down one of your little ones.” 

“No, I won’t,” said she. 

“ Well,” returned the fox, “if you don’t, I will climb up and take them 
all.” 

This greatly frightened the magpie, which in Corea is a very foolish bird, 
so she threw down one of her young, which the fox devoured. The next 
day he came again, and by means of the same threat, got another little bird. 
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Now a quail, having heard the talk between the fox and the magpie, went 
to her, and told her how silly she was, that a fox could not climb a tree, 
and that she must not be frightened by him. The next morning, when the 
fox came to get his daily dish of magpie, the mother told him what the 
quail had said, and refused to let him have a nestling, so that he had to go 
away hungry. He then went to the quail, and said that it was a sorry 
trick to have played him, for now he had nothing to eat. 

“Do not worry,” said the clever little quail (for I must tell you that in 
this country quails are very clever), “I will furnish you with a meal every 
day.” 

The next day, the quail saw a woman coming out to the field, with a big 
bowl of rice on her head for the workmen’s dinner. The little bird lit 
just in front of her, and the woman tried to catch it; but just as she thought 
she was about to put her hands on it, the quail flew farther off, and she 
followed it. The woman finally got so excited by the chase, that she put 
down the bowl of food, and ran after the quail, who enticed her a long way 
off. 

Then the quail flew quickly to the fox, and told him where to find the 
rice left by the woman. The fox galloped away, found the bowl, and got a 
good meal. 

The quail repeated this trick several days, but finally got tired of work- 
ing so hard, and went to consult with a stork, a very wise bird, to see if he 
would be justified in trying to kill the fox ; the stork said that he unques- 
tionably had the right to do so, and the quail sought an occasion to get rid 
of its persecutor. 

One day a man from a village near by came out to the fields to trap 
birds. The quail then said to the fox: “ My friend, let me cover you up 
with grass, that this hunter may not see you.” The fox consented, and 
the quail covered it in such a manner that it could not be distinguished 
from the surrounding grass. Then it flew off, and lit near the trap. It 
was so lame that the man thought he could kill it with a stick that he had 
in his hands, but when he tried he missed his aim, and striking his trap, 
broke it all to pieces. He then got very angry, and pursued the little bird 
with his stick, while it skipped along a little ahead of him. 

Finally it hopped on the little mound of grass under which the fox lay 
concealed, and there awaited the approach of its pursuer. He aimed a 
great blow at the bird, who managed to evade it, so that it came down with 
all the force of the man’s arm on the head of the fox, and killed him on 
the spot. 

This tale was collected in Peking, from a Chinaman who speaks Corean. 

Dorothy Rockhill. 


Tue SonG OF THE ANCIENT PeopLe.— It has been my good fortune 
within the past week to have an opportunity of perusing Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor’s charming poem, “ The Song of the Ancient People.” I do not 
wish to assume the part of a critic beyond calling attention to the remark- 
able fidelity of the descriptive matter, the correct local flavor, so to speak, 
of the whole poem. It could not be more accurate were it written by a 
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woman of Zui, of any one of the seven Moquis, or any other of the Pueblos. 
One great charm of all Miss Proctor’s work is thus brought out, — the ab- 
solute conscientiousness with which she seems to study every subject, and 
make it part and parcel of herself, before she attempts to express her ideas 
in verse. It is never necessary for her to crave the indulgence of her 
readers, and ask pardon for this or that petty error or anachronism as a 
matter of poetic license. ‘This excellent characteristic is most strongly 
manifested in her recent poem on the Apaches and in this “Song of the 
Ancient People.” 

It was indeed a happy idea to have this poem presented to the American 
public with the annotations of Professor Fiske and Mr. Frank Hamilton 
Cushing, and the excellent art work of Mr. Julian Ralph. Professor Fiske 
I have not the honor to know personally, but I have for many and many a 
day been alongside of Frank Hamilton Cushing during his labors among 
the Zufis. He is to-day America’s foremost ethnologist, and that, too, at a 
period when interest in all investigations into the habits, manners, ideas, 
and inner life of our own aborigines has been heightened by the learned 
researches of Francis Parkman, Professor Putnam, Professor Mason, Wash- 
ington Matthews, Garrick Mallory, Powell, Mooney, Gatschet, Bandelier, 
Fewkes, and many others. 

Mr. Ralph’s illustrations are beautiful; there is not a flaw in them, not a 
detail wanting that I can detect. Of course, 1 am speaking merely as a 
man acquainted with Zufi and Moqui life, and not in any manner as an art 
critic. This little volume is a compendium of the life of the Sedentary 
Indians of the Southwest, and will be recognized as such by every scholar 
and traveller. 

When I speak of Mr. Cushing and his great work, and when I look at 
this poem by Miss Proctor, I find it impossible to suppress a reference to 
the woman who has done more for the intelligent, comprehensive investiga- 
tion of American antiquities than any ten men. I allude to Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, who was so long identified with the Archeological Survey in 
Arizona, which will preserve her name for generations ‘as an honor to her 
sex and country. That survey, while it lasted, turned out nothing but first- 
class work, and some of its results may be traced in the lines written by 
Mr. Cushing. 

Fohn G. Bourke, Captain 3d Cavalry, U. S. Army. 

Fort RINGGOLD, TEXAS, Fanuary 20, 1893. 





LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


New York Brancu.—In the month of February, the advisability of 
forming a New York Branch was taken under consideration. As it was 
found that many of the members in that city were warmly in favor of such 
local organization, a preliminary meeting was called, at which the outlines 
of a plan were determined. The first meeting of the Branch was held at 
the house of Mrs. Henry Draper, 271 Madison Avenue, at the invitation of 
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a committee composed of Prof. H. Carrington Bolton, Mr. Charles F. 
Cox, Mr. W. G. Davies, Mr. George Bird Grinnell, and Mr. W. B. Tuthill. 
About forty persons were present, who were interested in the formation of 
the Branch, Professor Bolton presiding. The Secretary of the general So- 
ciety, Mr. W. W. Newell, made remarks, explaining the possible usefulness 
of local branches, the opportunity for collection, and the field for a folk- 
lore society in a city presenting so many types of nationality as New York. 
A nominating committee was appointed to report a list of officers, who 
were elected, as follows: President, Prof. H. Carrington Bolton ; First 
Vice-President, Mr. George Bird Grinnell ; Second Vice-President, Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder ; Secretary and Acting Treasurer, Mr. William B. 
Tuthill; Ladies’ Committee, Mrs. Harriet M. Converse, Mrs. Henry Dra- 
per, Mrs. Mary J. Field. The meeting then proceeded to listen to papers. 
The President of the Branch gave an account of “ A Modern Oracle and 
its Revelations” (this paper is printed above). Mr. Kunz exhibited a 
specimen of a prehistoric human tooth from Mexico, inlaid with jadeite, a 
mineral not hitherto known to have been used for such a purpose. Mr. 
Grinnell related a Pawnee tale. The addresses were followed by discus- 
sion. The meeting concluded with conversation, the evening having passed 
to the general satisfaction of the members. 

Boston ASSOCIATION, ¥anuary 20.— The.Association met at the house 
of Miss Crocker, 319 Commonwealth Avenue, Mr. Dana Estes presiding. 
Mr. William Wells Newell read a paper on “ Superstitions Current in 
America.” At the outset he mentioned the collection of Mrs. Fanny D. 
Bergen, of Cambridge, Mass., who has for years been engaged in this work. 
The first part of his paper was devoted to an examination of the theory of 
superstition. After examining the various definitions which had been given, 
from Roman times to the present, he concluded that the essential element 
of superstition was survival, A superstition he defined as an expectation 
of the future, obtained in conformity with methods of reasoning formerly 
accepted, but now discredited, the superstition, in most cases, being ac- 
companied by a custom. He then proceeded to give examples of common 
superstitions, and to point out the probable causes of their origin. The 
paper was followed by conversation. 

February 17. The Association met at the house of Miss Mixter, 219 
Beacon Street, Mr. Montague Chamberlain presiding. Dr. George P. 
Bradley, U. S. A., gave the principal paper of the evening, on “ Hawaiian 
Folk-Lore.” The history of the islands, Hawaiian mythology and customs, 
and the character of the native inhabitants, were the subject of remarks. 
Mrs. Cora Agnes Benneson gave an address, containing an account of her 
own observations on the islands. Two native songs were sung by Miss De- 
crow. An interesting collection illustrating implements and costume was 
shown by Mr. Gilman. General conversation followed, many persons being 
present who were born in the islands, or familiar with the condition of the 
country. 

MonTREAL Brancu. — Monday, December 12th. The monthly meeting 
was held at the house of Dr. D. C. McCallum, 45 Union Avenue, Pro- 
fessor Penhallow presiding. Mr. Henry Mott read a paper on “ Medicine 
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Men,” including also certain Indian myths. He made reference to a large 
number of authorities in treating of the medicine men, their beliefs, cus- 
toms, and especially their dances. He pointed out that these functionaries 
were distinct from the priests, although a sort of crude theology might be 
gathered from their practices. In concluding his paper Mr. Mott touched 
upon the striking euphony of the names which the Indians have bequeathed 
to towns and rivers, and also had something interesting to say of the power 
of Indian oratory. Mrs. K. Boissevain then read an interesting and in- 
structive paper on “ Peasant Customs in Livonia.” 

Fanuary. The annual meeting took place at the house of Mr. John 
Kennedy, 113 University Street. In the absence of the President, Pro- 
fessor Penhallow presided. The first part of the meeting was devoted to 
business, which consisted mainly in the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. It resulted in the choice of Professor Penhallow for President ; 
Messrs. L. Fréchette and John Reade, Vice-Presidents ; Mr. F. E. Came, 
Secretary ; Mr. W. J. White, Treasurer; and Mrs. Robert Reid, Mrs. L. 
Fréchette, Mrs. Herbert B. Ames, Mrs. K. Boissevain, Miss Van Horne, 
and Miss Macdonell, ladies’ committee. 

Professor Penhallow read a paper on “ The Customs and Traditions of 
the Ainos of Japan.” (This paper, subsequently read at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Folk-Lore Society, will hereafter appear in the 
Journal.) 

February 16th. The regular monthly meeting was held at the house of 
Mr. Allan R. Macdonell, 1160 Dorchester Street. The President, Professor 
Penhallow, occupied the chair. The attendance of members and invited 
guests was pleasantly large. The by-laws of the Society were adopted, and 
the steps taken by the Executive Board for the incorporation of the society 
were approved. After some discussion of the arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the parent society in Montreal next fall, Mr. T. Henry Carter 
was called upon to read a paper on “ The North of Ireland and its Various 
Populations.” Mr. Carter began his paper by referring to the title that 
Mrs. Craik chose for her latest work,— “ An Undiscovered Country,” and 
said that to many this land was indeed a ¢erra incognita. After a glance 
at Ireland’s ancient geography and semi-mythic period, the essayist touched 
on the wars of the Tudor and Stuart dynasties and the battle of the Boyne. 
Mr. Carter then set out on a pilgrimage, his route beginning at Holywood 
and ending at St. Patrick’s Purgatory in Lough Derg. Wherever he paused 
in his journey he found opportunities for illustrating the ethnology, folk- 
lore, character, and dialect of the people of Ulster, introducing many a 
story, rhyme or saying illustrative of North of Ireland traditions, usages, 
and beliefs. 

The paper referred to the tales of the fearful “‘mankeeper” that jumps 
down the throats of the unwary ; of a wolf that is a type of insatiate greed ; 
the Irish gift of improvisation and the multiplicity of scattered doggerel 
thence resulting; Ultonian love-making as contrasted with that of the 
South ; certain habits of speech, such as “ be to be” for “ have to be ;” re- 
ligious prejudice and faction fights, and many another trait characteristic of 
the North. The reading of it having been concluded, the President gave 
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some instances of surviving customs at Portsmouth, Newburyport, Marble- 
head, and other old settlements on the Atlantic coast. /nter alia, he men- 
tioned the ringing of the curfew bell at nine o’clock in the evening. There 
was a saying that the Portsmouthers would never go to bed if curfew were 
not rung. Guy Fawkes’s day (November 5) was still commemorated in all 
these old New England towns, just as it is in the rural parts of the mother 
land. The statement of the treasurer, Mr. W. J. White, showed that, finan- 
cially, the society was in a fairly flourishing condition. The remainder of 
the evening was enjoyably spent in social intercourse. 

New Or.eans AssociaTion. — ¥anuary 26th. The Society met at the 
hall of Tulane University, Professor Fortier presiding. The annual report 
was read by the Secretary, Mr. William Beer. The report stated that since 
its organization the Society had held eight regular meetings, well attended. 
The number of members is forty-five. Col. Wm, Preston Johnston, Presi- 
dent of Tulane University, in a graceful speech recommended to public 
approval the work of the Society. He urged that attention should be paid 
to preserving the diction of folk-lore stories, as maintaining the originality 
of words and thoughts, and assisting in the determination of the period of 
composition. On motion of Professor Dillard, the officers of the preceding 
year were unanimously reélected as follows: President, Prof. Alcée Fortier ; 
Vice-President, Mrs. M. A. Townsend ; Treasurer and Secretary, William 
Beer ; Assistant Secretary, Edward Foster; Executive Board, Mrs. F. Blake, 
Mrs. M. M. Davis, Mrs. G. Howe, Col. W. Preston Johnston. 

The President, Professor Fortier, gave an account of the American 
Folk-Lore Society and of its work, as well as of the scope and contents of 
the study. He pointed out the opportunities for collection in Louisiana, 
saying that the study of Louisiana Folk-Lore involved the study of. local 
superstitions. Louisiana was cosmopolitan, and contained a population 
made up from many races. It was their duty to study this phase of the 
subject especially. They were working in Louisiana for a purpose, and 
that purpose was to obtain as much as possible of the unwritten history of 
the State. The dialects of the English, French, and Spanish settlers should 
be studied, and they would be found valuable in compiling this history. 

After the singing of Creole songs by Madame Lejeune, Edward Foster, 
Assistant Secretary of the Club, read a paper on the Development of the 
story of Gellert, or Gilhart, the faithful hound of Llewellyn the Great, told 
in verse by Hon. W. R. Spencer, and one of the best known Welsh folk- 
tales. The speaker traced the narrative through the Gesta Romanorum 
and French fabliaux, as well as earlier literature, and concluded that the 
tale was a common possession of the Aryan race, rather than of any 
particular people. 

In Memoriam. — The sad news has recently been received of the death 
of John Gundy Owens, a member of the Folk-Lore Society and contributor 
to this Journal, who fell a victim to malarial fever on February 19, while en- 
gaged in making archzological explorations at Copan. Mr. Owens was 
born at Lewiston, Pa., September 22, 1865 ; in 1889 studied botany in the sum- 
mer school of Harvard University, and having made the acquaintance of 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, was induced by him to join the Hemenway Archzo- 
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logical Expedition. He spent the summer of 1890 in Zufi, and that of 
1891 among the Mokis, where he was initiated into the Order of the Ante- 
lope and made a member of the tribe. Returning to Lewiston in the au- 
tumn, he made a collection of the folk-lore of Union County, which has 
appeared in this Journal. 

In the fall of 1890, Mr. Owens went to Harvard as the first student in 
the Department of American Anthropology, and in 1891 received a fellow- 
ship in connection with the Peabody Museum of American Archeology, 
established by Mrs. Hemenway, of Boston. The Museum having obtained 
the right to investigate the ruins of Copan, Honduras, Central America, an 
expedition for that purpose was organized, of which Mr. Owens was made 
executive officer. He went to Madrid to assist in arranging the Hemen- 
way exhibit in American archeology at the Universal Exposition in honor 
of Columbus, but in 1893 returned to take charge as director of a second 
Honduras expedition. Mr. Owens, who was equally distinguished by en- 
thusiasm and intelligence, was an investigator of the greatest promise, and 
his loss will be a subject of general regret amongst students of archeology. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FOLK-LORE CONGRESS, 1891. PAPERS AND TRANS- 
actions. Edited by JosepH Jacogs and ALFRED Nutt, Chairman and 
Honorable Secretary of the Literary Committee. Published for the 
Organizing Committee by David Nutt, 270, 271, Strand, London, 1892. 
Pp. xxix, 472. 


This volume contains the Proceedings of the Second International Folk- 
Lore Congress, held in London, October 2-7, 1891. The papers here 
gathered will be found of general interest, and indeed to constitute a good 
introduction to the study. It is out of the question to give anything like 
an adequate notice in this place of a series of articles so extensive in their 
range. We can only briefly indicate the titles of some of the articles. 

The material is arranged under the four sections called “ Folk-Tale,” 
“ Mythological,” “Custom and Institution,” and “General Theory and 
Classification.” The Presidential Address of Andrew Lang was printed at 
the time, and is in Mr. Lang’s best vein. Particularly to be remarked are 
his very true and beautiful observations on the manner in which primitive 
credulity and ignorance contribute to modern thought and poetry. 

The Chairman of the Folk-Lore Section, E. Sidney Hartland, in his 
address points out that whatever theory is adopted concerning the origins 
of folk-tales, these have in any case an anthropological value, as illustrating 
the history of manners and customs. 

Mr. E. Cosquin, the author of the best comparative discussion of tales, 
offers some remarks, in which he indicates the difference between the 
presence in folk-tales of separate incidents, and the combination of such 
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incidents into wholes. He justly remarks that the resemblances between 
European and Asiatic folk-tales are of the latter type, and that this circum- 
stance renders absurd the theory of independent origination, which stu- 
dents of the subject in England have been inclined to maintain. Mr. 
Jacobs, enforcing the same view, gives a list of incidents common to Euro- 
pean folk-tales ; the idea is an excellent one, and capable of expansion, the 
number of works included in the present index being small. Mr. Nutt, in 
remarks on “Problems of Heroic Legend,” inclines to the pan-Aryan 
theory, but leaves the question open. 

In the department of Mythology, a learned paper by W. R. Paton, on 
“The Holy Names of the Eleusinian Priests,” shows the manner in which 
modern folk-lore may be utilized in the discussion of classic usages. J. B. 
Crosbie discusses saliva superstitions, coming to the conclusion that their 
cause is to be sought in a life-giving power attributed to saliva, parallel to 
that ascribed to human blood. The material of Mr. Leland, on “ Magic 
Formulas of the Romagna,” which has lately appeared in a volume, and that 
of Miss Owen on Voodooism, which is about to be printed in book form, 
will receive independent notice. 

The section on Customs contains a very valuable and suggestive paper 
by M. Winternitz on “ Indo-European Marriage Customs.” The purpose of 
the writer is to point out the manner in which those customs can be distin- 
guished which are to be regarded as Aryan ; but the paper will be valued 
by those who have little faith in any such separation. C. L. Tupper con- 
tributes an article on “ Indian Institutions and Feudalism,” which brings 
modern observations in India to the solution of questions of European 
feudal history. F. Hindes Groome, in a most witty and entertaining paper, 
discusses “ The Influence of Gypsies on the Superstitions of the English 
Folk.” The conclusion that Gypsies, on their way through Europe, have 
taken up the superstitions of many countries, and acted as colporteurs of 
folk-lore, seems eminently sensible. 

In the last section, which is only a receptacle for various contributions, 
is especially to be remarked the interesting account given by H. Nevill of 
the great collections made by him in Ceylon, and which seem likely to form 
one of the most important additions to folk-lore material. Mr. Nevill 
enumerates, as divisions of this collection, nursery rhymes, proverbs, prose 
folk-tales, mythological Sinhalese ballads, songs of the Vaeddas, magic, 
Sinhalese demonology, and Buddhist folk-lore. The observations made by 
Mr. Nevill in regard to an arch or bower, erected by the Vaeddas for pur- 
poses of worship, are most interesting, and an addition to our knowledge of 
tree-worship. 


Biackroot Lopce Tates. The Story of a Prairie People. By GrorcE 
Brrp GRINNELL. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1892. 8vo, pp. 
XV, 310. 


The Blackfeet, a “prairie people,” as they are called, form the western 
outlying branch of the great Algonkian linguistic stock. For the determi- 
nation of the past history and affiliations of this great people, whose limits 
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stretch from the shores of Newfoundland to the base of the Rockies, and 
from the ice-bound coast of Hudson’s Bay to the Carolinas, careful and 
accurate study of Blackfeet life, customs, and mythology is of paramount 
importance. Mr. Grinnell, whose volume “ Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk- 
Tales” portrayed Indian life and lore with the fidelity and appreciation 
which are his alone whose camp has been pitched amongst the red men, 
who has learned to know them as they are,—fellow-men, with other 
minds than ours,— now presents us with the story of the Blackfeet. The 
book is written in the true scientific and the true human spirit, unbiased, 
untainted by the contempt which superficial observers of the Indian are but 
too wont to scatter broadcast. The “only good Indian” is not a “dead 
Indian.” The author tells us: “ The Indian is aman not very different from 
his white brother, except that he is undeveloped.” He can be kind, affec- 
tionate, hospitable, honest, intensely religious. What Mr. Grinnell says 
for the Blackfeet the writer of this notice can say for their neighbors, the 
Kootenays : to know them well is to learn to respect, even to love them. 

Knowing the Blackfeet as few, perhaps none, have known or know them, 
the author wrote down from the lips of the Indian story-tellers the tales 
they love to tell to him whom they know to be their friend. Mr. Grinnell 
has divided his charming book into four sections: Stories of Adventure, 
Stories of Ancient Times, Stories of Old Man, The Story of the Three 
Tribes; and it is not to the folk-lorist alone that these interesting tales will 
appeal. Perhaps the most valuable to ethnologists of the tales contained 
in the first section is the detailed story of the child Kit-é-yis, or Clot of 
Blood, which has Siouan analogues. A curious legend is that of Mik-a’pi, 
or Red Old Man, the greatest of the great chiefs who have lived and died. 
The brief tale of the “ Fast Runners ” tells how the antelope and the deer 
ran two races, in the first of which, on the open prairie, the antelope proved 
victor and the deer lost his gall (the wager) ; while in the second, which 
took place in the thick timber, the deer ran fastest and the antelope lost 
his dew claws. The affinities of the race-tale are world-wide. The “Stories 
of Ancient Times” deal with the Origin of the Medicine Lodge, of the 
Association of the All Comrades, of the Medicine Pipe, of Indian Tobacco, 
of the Buffalo Stone, of the Worm Pipe, etc. In the first of these occurs 
the following riddle made by the Sun : “Which is the best, the heart or the 
brain? The brain is. The heart often lies, the brain never.” The story 
of the Beaver Medicine tells how a poor young man won a chief’s wife, and 
how the first killing of a man occurred. 

The “ Stories of Old Man” deal with the deeds and feats of Wépi (Old 
Man), who corresponds in many respects to the Otcipwé Manabozho or 
Na’ nibdji’ and the Micmac Glooskap. Mr. Grinnell inclines to derive Mé/i 
from ninah (man), and df: (“ the tint seen in the early morning light, when 
it first appears in the east, —the dawn,— not a pure white, but that color 
combined with a faint cast of yellow”). Véfi would, then, mean “ dawn- 
light-color-man, or man-yellowish white.” The word mdi is used also to 
indicate any old man ; according to Mr. Grinnell, “ it is easy to see why old 
men should be called by this latter name, for it describes precisely the color 
of their hair.” 
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In ancient times “ the chief god of the Blackfeet — their Creator — was 
Népi (Old Man).” He is immortal and long ago disappeared in the west, 
promising, however, to return. Mr. Grinnell seems to think it probable that 
Naté's, the Sun, who is now “the supreme chief of the world,” is the same 
as WVépi, though he is unlike him in attributes. First of the stories of 
“Old Man” is the “ Blackfoot Genesis,” — how he made people, animals, 
and birds, mountain, prairie, and forest, river and lake; how he lay down 
to rest and left his impress on the earth, and marked the outline of his body 
with stones (the rocks exist to this day) ; how he communed with bird, 
beast, and man, and all these with him. Other tales recite how the 
raven tried to fool Old Man; why the bears are so fat, and why rabbits 
have two such layers of fat on their backs, and why they are so fat between 
the hind-legs ; how Old Man lost his eyes through not failing to observe the 
conditions of a trick taught him by a bird; how Old Man raced with the 
coyote ; how he almost starved to death ; how he acted as doctor; how he 
stole the Sun’s leggings ; how he killed the bulls by making them laugh 
themselves to death ; how he punished the lynx and rewarded the birch- 
tree. 

The “Story of the Three Tribes ” (Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans) treats 
of the following topics: The Past and the Present; Daily Life and Cus- 
toms ; How the Blackfoot Lived; Social Organization; Hunting; the 
Blackfoot in War ; Religion ; Medicine Pipes and Healing ; The Blackfoot 
of To-day. 

The sections on Customs, Social Organization, Religion, and “ Medicine ” 
are particularly valuable contributions to our comparatively limited stock 
of knowledge regarding the ethnography of these Western Algonkians. 

We learn that the timbered country in the region of the Lesser Slave 
Lake was, about two centuries ago, the home of the Blackfeet, who were 
driven thence south and west by the Chippewyans. Of the life of the Black- 
feet, their beliefs, customs, societies, institutions, Mr. Grinnell gives a 
graphic account, from infancy to their departure at death to the Sandhills, 
— the happy hunting grounds of the tribe. 

To this monograph students must constantly refer for reliable data in 
comparing the Blackfeet with the neighboring Atbapascans, with the Kité- 
na/ga, and with the Siouan tribes. 

Mr. Grinnell is to be congratulated on producing a volume calculated to 
be of inestimable value to the scientific ethnologist, and of great interest to 
the general public. The more books of the kind that, casting aside theo- 
rizing as to who the Indians are, tell us what they are, we have, the better, 
— and Mr. Grinnell has made a distinct addition to the list of books indis- 


pensable to every Americanist. 
A. F. Chamberlain. 
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AISLINGE Meic CONGLINNE: THE Vision OF Mac ConcLinne. A Middle- 
Irish Wonder Tale. Edited, with a Translation (based on W. M. Hen- 
nessy’s), Notes, and a Glossary, by Kuno Meyer. With an Introduc- 
tion by Witt1am Wootner. London: David Nutt, 270, 271, Strand. 
Pp. liii, 21. 

This tale is preserved in two versions, that of the Leabhar Breac (14th 
century) being, according to Woolner, an expansion of the other. This ver- 
sion, though often tedious and inartistic on account of its excessive detail, 
abounds in incidents illustrating mediazval life. A poor scholar is pos- 
sessed with a desire to make a journey ; his departure is graphically de- 
scribed : — 

“ A great longing seized the mind of the scholar to follow poetry, and 
to abandon his reading. For wretched to him was his life in the shade of 
his studies. . . . Then he sold the little stock he possessed for two wheaten 
cakes and a slice of old bacon with a streak across its middle. These he 
put in his book-satchel. And on that night two pointed shoes of hide, of 
seven-folded dun leather, he shaped for himself. He arose early on the 
morrow, and tucked up his shirt over the rounds of his fork, and wrapped 
him in the folds of his white cloak, in the front of which was an iron 
brooch. He lifted his book-satchel on to the arched slope of his back. 
In his right hand he grasped his even-poised knotty staff, in which were 
five hands from one end to the other. Then, going right-hand-wise round 
the cemetery, he bade farewell to his tutor, who put gospels around him.” 

The story proceeds to relate how the scholar is everywhere well received 
as a poet (whose sharp tongue was dreaded) ; how, in the guest-house of 
Cork, he gets a poor meal, and makes a satire on the monks, for which the 
abbot proposes to crucify him ; how St. Mura appears to him, and instructs 
him in a vision, by the recitation of which Cathal, king of Munster, may 
be relieved of a hungry devil by which the king is possessed. This is ac- 
complished by a long story, in which is narrated a visit to a country in 
which the lakes are milk, the mountains butter, and so on. At last the 
hungry demon becomes desperate, and jumps out of the mouth of the king 
in order to seize on food tantalizingly offered. Students of Middle-Irish 
will thank Mr. Meyer for his excellent little work, and the accompanying 
glossary. 


Strack, Hermann L.— Das BLUTABERGLAUBE IN DER MENSCHHEIT, 
BLUTMORDE UND Biutritus. Zugleich eine Autwort auf die Herausfor- 
derung des “ Osservatore Cattolico.” Vierte, neu beartritete Auflage. 
Minchen, 1892. 8vo, xii, 152 S. 


Dr. Strack, who is Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin 
and a distinguished Hebraist, as well as a soldier in the cause of religious 
and social liberty for the oppressed Jews of Central Europe, has brought 
together in this little volume a mass of interesting details regarding the 
use and employment of blood in ritual and superstition. Some of the 
topics discussed are these : — 
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The drinking of human blood (sometimes mixed with wine) in connec- 
tion with oaths and covenants, or as a sign of friendship ; use of the blood 
of other men as medicine, especially for curing leprosy ; use of his own 
blood by a patient ; use of the blood, etc., of executed criminals and per- 
sons who have met a violent death, particularly as a remedy for epilepsy; 
use of hands of dead men, skulls (for drinking-cups), etc. ; superstitions 
connected with human blood, and use of blood in ritual. 

Dr. Strack takes up the charge that the Jews use the blood of little 
Christian children in their rites, treats it historically, and shows how hollow 
it is. About the most recent promulgator of this calumny of a whole race 
is the “‘ Osservatore Cattolico” of Milan, and Professor Strack succeeds in 
proving the utter falsity of the assertions, and does not leave the journal a 
leg to stand upon. The amount of rehabilitation of century-old myths 
and foundationless reports that has been pressed into the service of the 
Anti-Semite Crusaders is enormous. It is to be hoped that the book now 
under notice, with its wide treatment of the subject, will go far towards 
relegating such charges to the realm of myth and folk-lore, where they 
properly belong. Here science can lend to justice a helping hand in re- 
lieving a people to whom the world owes its highest conceptions of religion 
from a charge that savors of medizvalism, and it is to be hoped that there 
will no longer be found in Germany men calling themselves scientists to 


lend countenance to the crusade against the Jews. 
A. F. Chamberlain. 


In a volume entitled “ Roman Etruscan Remains in Popular Tradition ” 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892 ; 4to, pp. viii, 385), Mr. Charles 
Godfrey Leland gives the results of inquiries into magic and witchcraft in 
the Tuscan Romagna. The first part, entitled “Gods and Goblins,” con- 
tains a number of spells and tales, in which occur names of spirits, which 
Mr. Leland considers to be survivals of Etruscan belief. The second part 
is devoted to remarks on “ Incantations, Divination, Medicine, and Amu- 
lets.” It is intended hereafter to print in this Journal matter obtained in 
America from Italian immigrants relating to names of spirits mentioned in 
Mr. Leland’s book, until which time we defer a detailed notice. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the execution of the volume, which is illustrated 
by the author. 





NOTES ON JOURNALS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Tue third volume of “ A Journal of American Ethnology and Archa- 
ology” consists chiefly of an outline of the Documentary History of the 
Zui Tribe, by A. F. Bandelier. The writer traces this history from the 
discovery by the Spaniards, in 1538, to the revolution of 1680. He de- 
monstrates that the “ Cibola” of Fray Marcos was Zuhi. According to his 
accounts, the government of the Zufis was much what it is to-day, a mili- 
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tary democracy guided by the advice and oracles of religious organizations. 
In 1540 Coronado took by storm Hauicu. The other pueblos did not take 
up the cause of Hauicu, and peace existed during Coronado’s stay. At 
the time of his departure, the Zufiis endeavored to induce his followers to 
remain, and actually did keep with them a number of Mexican Indians. 
It is evident that the pueblos continued to cherish friendly feelings for 
Europeans. Espejo, in 1582, left Fray Bernaldino and five companions in 
Zuni during his long journey, and these remained in perfect safety. At 
Acoma, Espejo saw a snake-dance, which must have resembled that now 
kept up by the Mokis. He also mentions idols. In 1598 the pueblo 
Indians voluntarily and consciously became vassals of Spain. The sparse 
settlement, and quarrels between priests and governors, caused the Zufis 
to be left without a mission, except at intervals, until one became per- 
manent in 1642. Mr. Bandelier’s observations on the cause of abori- 
ginal change of feeling are very interesting. The pressure of the Apaches 
and Navajos had something to do with this; finding that masses and bells 
did not act as a sufficiently potent medicine, the people of the pueblos 
came to doubt the efficacy of the new faith. The writer is inclined to 
defend Spanish administration from the charges of exceptional infamy. 
New Mexico, a wild frontier country, had in 1680 only fifteen hundred 
European inhabitants. In 1675 a plot was formed bearing some analogy 
to the recent outbreak in the Northwest. Po-pe, a medicine-man who had 
lived in the North, professed to have received a special mission from the 
spirits of Lake Ci-bo-be, whither departed souls were supposed to resort as 
to a Paradise. In 1680 came the catastrophe, and the Spaniards were 
cast out of New Mexico. It is very interesting to observe that Mr. Bande- 
lier is apparently of opinion that the period of contact with Europeans 
has not essentially changed Zufi costume, government, or religion. He 
pays a high compliment to the labors of Frank Hamilton Cushing. Alto- 
gether, the value of this excellent treatise cannot be exaggerated. In the 
second paper, by H. ten Kate, “‘Somatological Observations on Indians 
of the Southwest,” the American race is affirmed to possess characteristics 
which can only be called “ Mongoloid,” though the writer does not under- 
take to make any affirmation as to inferences or theories in respect of set- 
tlement from Asia. 

Dr. A. F. Chamberlain’s Report on the Kootenay Indians contains a 
variety of information, arranged in short paragraphs. The tribe is de- 
scribed as physically inferior to white men, with rare exceptions. Color 
perceptions are well developed. ‘Totems and secret societies could not 
be discovered. Private property in land was unknown. Stealing does 
not seem to have existed. Murder was atoned for by compensation, which 
did not prevent blood vengeance. The Kootenays believe in the existence 
of spirits in every object, even the parts of inanimate things. The moon 
is a man, the sun a woman, the stars Indians who have got into the sky. 
In the deluge legend, a giant ravishes a woman, and, being shot by an 
arrow, swallows the water of a lake. The wife draws out the arrow, and a 
flood is the result. /n//ak (hawk) and his wife fly to a mountain. In a 
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variant it is the blood of the giant, represented as a fish, which causes the 
deluge. In Kootenay mythology, the chief figure is the coyote. Mr. 
Chamberlain mentions gives brief outlines of two tales (it may be noted 
that the first, “Seven Heads,” is a variant of a myth common in Europe 
and Asia). The latter part of the report, “ Linguistics,” forms a brief 
grammar of the language. 

In “ A Few Words about the Creoles of Louisiana,” Professor Fortier 
points out what the Creoles have done for the State of Louisiana, and 
refers to the events of 1768, when Spain had come into possession of the 
country. He protests against the ascription to Creoles of a jargon such 
as has been ascribed to them, and gives an anecdote of a Northern gentle- 
man who asked to be shown a Creole, on which his host informed him that 
he himself and all his family were such, the term Creole meaning simply 
children of Europeans born in a French or Spanish colony. As to origin, 
he observes that hundreds of families are descended from the nobility of 
France, and thousands from the dourgeoisie. 

The same writer, in the “ Proceedings of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion,” gives a sketch of the history of the Acadians of Louisiana, followed 
by an account of a visit to the region made classic by Longfellow. In a 


‘third section he cites a number of Acadian words and sayings, and prints 


two letters illustrating dialect and folk-lore. . 

A paper on “The Origin of the English Names of the Letters of the 
Alphabet,” by Prof. E. S. Sheldon, of Harvard University, traces, with 
learning and judgment, modern letter-names back to their sources. The 
names, he considers, were taken into Middle-English through the French. 

In a brief paper, Mr. W. D. Alexander discusses “ Early Relations be- 
tween the Hawaiian Islands and Spanish America.” In 1527 a squadron 
of three vessels sailed from Zacatula, Mexico, containing one hundred and 
ten men sent by Cortez to reinforce his countrymen at the Moluccas. Two 
vessels were lost at sea. A Hawaiian tradition relates that in the reign 
of Keliiokaloa, a foreign vessel was wrecked at Keei. Only the captain 
and his sister reached the shore in safety, according to the tale, inter- 
married with Hawaiians, and became the progenitors of well-known fami- 
lies of chiefs. Mr. Alexander thinks it probable, since the reckoning of 
time by generations agrees, that this vessel was the missing Spanish ship. 
He does not, however, consider that any trace of Spanish influence on 
Hawaii is proven. 

In an interesting treatise entitled the “ Underground Life,” Mr. David 
MacRitchie gives an account of earth houses, or “ weems ” (Gaelic uaimh, 
cave) of Scotland. These underground dwellings, contracted as they are, 
have in some cases been inhabited until a very recent time. At the end 
of the eighteenth century, an unfortunate class of men named Scadlags 
(Gaelic sga//ag, slave) are mentioned as living, in summer-time, without 
fire, on milk, roots, and shell-fish, in these dens. These Scallags seem to 
have been the survival of a numerous class ; a consideration to be com- 
mended to those economists who insist that the agricultural laborer was 
better off in mediaval times than in the present. This, mode of building 
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seems originally intended for shelter rather than concealment. Mr. Mac- 
Ritchie mentions several of the more interesting “ Picts’ houses ” which 
survive, and gives illustrations. 

In “ The Asiatic Quarterly Review,” Mr. E. Sidney Hartland gives an 
extensive study of certain marriage ceremonies, entitled “ A Marriage Cus- 
tom of the Aborigines of Bengal.’”’ This custom consists in the smearing 
of the bride’s forehead with red lead, the ceremony being performed by 
the bridegroom. The original rite seems to have been blood-mixture, 
symbolic of union. Mr. Hartland gives examples from other regions. He 
also discusses the practice of tying together the clothes of the couple to be 
wedded, the Roman confarreatio and its congeners ; and bride-purchase, as 
payable to the clansmen of the bride, as depending on the reception of the 
husband into the clan of his wife. He points out that the contrary theory 
of Westermarck is accounted for by his neglect of information obtainable 
from folk-lore. 

In the National Exposition of 1891-92, at Palermo, Sicily, G. Pitre was 
able to bring together an extensive collection illustrating the customs and 
usages of the Sicilian people. The catalogue of this exhibition, which is 
illustrated, makes a very agreeable impression. One is astonished by the 
artistic grace and value of the costumes and domestic articles. In partic- 
ular may be mentioned the curious Sicilian carts, of which the pictorial 
ornamentation is artistic in the highest degree. Progress toward conven- 
ience, so characteristic of modern times, is by comparison seen to be also 
a decline in an artistic sense. Picturesqueness and modern life are con- 
traries. Among material distinctively relating to folk-lore may be men- 
tioned the objects contained under the heads of Spectacles and Feasts, 
Amulets, and Toys of Children. 

In reading history, one is often surprised at the injustice of conventional 
ideas entertained by one people in regard to the character of another. We 
are, however, continually reminded that prejudice and unreason are not 
confined to past times or distant countries. In America, immigrants from 
southern Europe, being, as they are in the main, of the laboring class, are 
apt to be considered as undesirable additions. Yet no one can examine 
the delightful little collection of Portuguese folk-lore made by Professor 
Lang, and printed in the “Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie,” without 
admitting that to this race at least belong a gentleness and sweetness of 
disposition which agreeably contrast with the sterner nature of the Anglo- 
American. It is indeed surprising that such a gleaning of matter hitherto 
unpublished could have been made in America. The folk-lore of modern 
Europe consists, not merely of rude survivals from primitive times and of 
absurd superstitions, but of a body of prose and verse, exhibiting deep 
sensibility and highly poetic feeling. This traditional literature, in varied 
forms belonging to most European countries, is now retained only in lands 
where the deficiency of education has prevented traditional literature from 
being superseded by the written page. Only a narrow scholasticism can 
fail to recognize the literary as well as historic value which belongs to such 
material. 
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AuBry. — La Fraternisation par le sang. XXXI. R. Basset. — Les crustaces. 
P. SkBILLot. — Les Ordalies. (Continued.) R. Basset. — Coutumes scolaires. 
V. Inscriptions sur les lieux des écoles. I. Normandie. L. DE LA SICOTIERE. 
— Les eaux thermales et minerales. IV. A. CERTEUX.— Un Branle des mon- 
tagnes de Lyonnais. A. VINGTRIMER.— Les charivaries. L.DESAIVRE. No. 11, 
November. La mort dans l’iconographie. P. Stsi_Lor. — Bibliographie des 
usages et des traditions populaires du département de l’Orne. L. DE La SIco- 
TIERE. (Continued in No. 12.) — Les Espadoniers de Salbertrand. E. Matson. 
— Petites légendes chrétiennes. R. M. Lacuve. — Les empruntes merveilleuses. 
R. Basset. —Coutumes de mariage. XII. C. RuBBENs.— Traditions, super- 
stitions et coutumes de la Sarthe. Map. Destricut.— Les Rites de la Con- 
struction. R. Basset. No. 12, December. E. Wolter et ses travaux concernant 
le peuple lithuane-latavien. H. WEISSENDORF.— Inscriptions sur les livres d’éco- 
liers. II. Maine. Map. DEsTRICHE. — Superstitions et coutumes de Pécheurs. 
P. S.— Devinettes Russes. L. SICHLER.— Les jeux d’enfants. Le jeu de 
l’Enfance. A. CERTEUX. ; 

14. La Tradition. (Paris.) Vol. VI. No. 11-12, November-December, 1892. 
La soleil A la Sainte-Baume de Provence. BERENGER-FERAUD. — Priéres popu- 
laires. I. F. ORTOLI.— Le Carnaval. XVII. H. CArNoy.— Contes pour attra- 
per les auditeurs. XI. S. Prato.—Les proverbes de Jacob Cats. III. E. 
OZzENFANT. — Noel Wallon. J. Lemoine. — Trois Légendes pour la Noél. E. 
BLEémMontT. — Chansons populaires de l’Espagne. I. M. R. F.—Cantique de 
l'Enfant Prodigue. C.pez W.— Origine de la Nuit. Conte indien du Bresil. M. 
GUIGNET. — Un jeu grec a Ridosto. J. NICOLAIDES. — Devinettes picardes. H. 
Carnoy. — Une Légende mort-née. L.ComBes.— Chansons du Quercy. F.vE 
BEAUREPAIRE.— Le Folklore de Constantinople. II., 9. J. NICOLAIDEs. — 
Sorciers et sorciéres en Belgique. A. HArovu. — Mélanges traditionistes. — 
Vieilles Chansons. DE COLLEVILLE. 

15. Archivio per lo Studio delle Tradizioni Popolari. (Palermo.) Vol. 
XI. No. 2, 1892. Due favoletti ed una facezia del popolo genovese. G. PITRE. — 
Canti popolari padovani. (Con musica.) G. GIANNINI. — La Rivoluziéne Sici- 
liana del 1848-9 nei canti popolari. S. SALOMONE-MARiIo. — Folk-Lore dell’ 
Agricoltura. (Concluded.) G. FERRARO. — Due Leggende Siciliane. G. FRo- 
SINA—CANNELLA. — Religione e superstizone nel sec. XVII. C. MERKEL. — 
Barba Gironi, canzone popolare piemontese. F.Leves. — Canti popolari religiosi 
in Sicilia. G. Curcto. — Meterologia, medicina e superstizione popolare in Ca- 
labria. L. DE PASQUALE.—E reiliégrate regine, giuoca-cantilena fanciullino. 
M. ANGELINI.— Collecziun di proverbis rhaeto-romansch. T. GrupETTI. — Le 
dodici parole della verita, novellina cantilena popolare. Considerata nelle varie 
relazione. S. PRATO. 

16. La Calabria. (Monteleone.) Vol. V. No. 3, 1892. Usi e costumi albanese 
de Pallagorio. GLt SPONSALI.— Usi e sostumi di Cetrario. — Novellina greca 
di Roccaforte. 

17. Alemannia. (Bonn.) Vol. XX. No. 3, 1892. Sprichwérter und sprich- 
wortliche Redensarten P. Abraham a S. Clara. F. LAUCHERT. — Aberglaube 
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und Briauche der Bauern im Taubergrund. O. HEILIG. — Schwiabische Kinder- 
necklieder. Der Herrgott im schwabischen Sprichwértern und Redensarten. 
W. UNsELp. — Der Bandeltanz zu freiburg. J. SARRAZIN. 

18. Am Ur-Quell. (Lunden in Holstein.) Vol. III. No. 11, 1892. Der 
Kultwald in der Volkmedizin. M. Hor.er. (Continued in No. 12.)— Der 
Dales. R.B.M. Bratnin. (Continued in No. 12.) — Zu Frinkels Studie iiber 
V. Schumann. —Sagen aus der Prignitz. K. E. HAAsE.— Wo ist der Pferde- 
himmel? A. TREICHEL.— Bastlésereime. O. Schell.— Hexenleiter.— Nord fries- 
ische Ratsel.— Geheime Sprachweisen. — Siebenbiirgisch-deutsches Volkslied. 
No. 12. Der Vampyr. H. F. Freitperc.— Der Eid im Volkleben. F. S. 
Krauss. — Lispelude Schwestern. H. v. Wlislocki.-— Der Mann im Monde. — 
Sagen aus dem Havellande. K. E. HAAsSE.—Geheime Sprachweisen. Spuk- 
geschichten. — Kleine Mitheilungen. 

19. Archiv far Slavische Philologie. (Berlin.) Vol. XV. No. 2, 1892. Bei- 
trag zur Geschick der serbischen Heldendichtung. A. SOERENSEN. (Concluded.) 

20. Germania. (Vienna.) Voi. XXXVII. No. 4, 1892. Volksrathsel. K. 
HARTMANN. 

21. Zeitschrift ftir Assyriologie. (Berlin.) Vol. VII. No. 2, August, 1892. 
Der Jakobssagen und der Tierkreis. H. ZIMMER. 

22. Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie. Vol. XVI. Nos. 3, 4, 1892. Tra- 
digoes populares acorianas. (Collected in New England.) H. R. LANG. 

23. Volkskunde. (Ghent.) Vol. V. Nos. 7, 1892. Eene Kleinigheid over 
den Kalender. A. GrrTte.— Het bloeiendd Kerstakje. A. GITTEE. Nos. 8-9. 
Steden en Dorpen gegen elkander. A. Grrtte. — Godsdeestige Processen in de 
XVie Eeuw. A. VAN WERVEKE. 

24. The Indian Antiquary. (Bombay.) Part CCLXIV. September, 1892. 
Folk-tales of Hindustan. No. 2. W.Crooxe.— Notes and Queries: Supersti- 
tion about Animals in Madras; Malabar Coast; Unlucky Actions and Lucky 
Actions; Spirit Haunts in Madras. No. CCLXV. October, 1892. Folk-Lore in 
Salsette. No. 13. G. F. D’PENHA.— Notes on the National Customs of the 
Karennis.— Notes and Queries: Miscellaneous Superstitions as to Animals in 
Madras. No. CCLXVI. November. Folk-Tales of Hindustan. No. 3. W. 
CROOKE. — Notes and Queries: “ No” as a word of Ill-Omen in Bengal. 
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